

















HELPMEETS. 


OW can the wives of Methodist preachers 
share most nobly their husbands’ work? 
This is no light question. It ought to stir 
our souls to their depths. America is the 
standard-bearer of Jehovah’s hosts. Protest- 
antism is the one hope of America. The Meth- 
odist Church is the heaviest division of Prot- 
estants. Methodist ministers are responsible 
for the religious culture of one-fifth of the peo- 


ple of this republic. What power they have in 
American homes—over American institutions ! 
True to their trust, what an immense enginery 


for good they work! Careless or false, how 
fearful the results, in this life, and in the long 
hereafter ! 

When I speak of those who, of all, most in- 
fluence these men—those by whose strength 
they are strengthened, by whose weakness they 
are crippled, my heart cries to Christ for help, 
that we may understand what is pending upon 
our efficiency and earnestness—that we may be 
better women, better workers, bette: helpmects 
for Christ’s ministers, for this hour’s thought. 

It is a bad business for a man to fail in farm- 
ing, or selling dry goods, or in practicing medi- 
cine or law. The failure of a Christian minis- 
ter is infinitely worse. Not dollars, or farms, 
or lives even, are at stake, but souls—souls for 
whom the Lord of Glory gave his life—souls 
that must live in heaven forever, or wail with 
devils damned to all eternity! No minister, 
reasonably sound in body and mind, can be a 
failure, if his wife is earnest, true, pure, and 
strong. No matter what a man’s gifts may be, 
he can not be a decided success if he is bound 
to a low, coarse, selfish woman. 

How can we help our husbands? We can 
take cheerfully the cross of the itinerancy. 

Vou XXXI.—: 





There is no use in pretending it is no cross 
to itinerate. No one in his senses can deny 
that it must be a cross for a woman of taste 
and culture to wander about the world, here 
and there, living in any sort of a whimsical old 
house, using every sort of incongruous, rickety, 
broken-legged, patched-up furniture; as far as 
the outer goes, completely hedged from the 
beautiful home-life she had planned for herself; 
just striking root in a place and getting her 
heart-strings tangled up with a set of good peo- 
ple, when a turn of the crank gives:them a 
wrench and tears them loose, making them 
quiver and bleed in every fiber; being obliged 
to rear children with so few of those sweet, 
gentle, refining influences, that it is a miracle to 
find anywhere but in the seclusion and quiet 
of a permanent home. It is a cross—a heavy 
one. The woman that has not refinement of 
soul enough to feel this is not fit to bear it. 
Christ did not deny that his service was a 
yoke—a burden. But he said, “My yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.” How? “Come 
and learn of me, I am meek and lowly in heart; 
and ye shall find rest for your souls.” There is 
the secret. We can take the cross cheerfully, 
only when we learn meekness and lowliness of 
Jesus. It is our silly pride, our wicked inde- 
pendence, that makes such heavy work of our 
cross-bearing. 

Suppose the burden had been laid upon you 
of giving your best years to the care of a crip- 
pled or crazed relative. By God’s grace you 
would make yourself carry it patiently. If the 
Master has laid this cross of the itinerant upon 
you, in Heaven’s name, I say, bear it cheerfully. 

“But,” says one, “I never meant to be a 
minister’s wife. My husband was in business 
when we were married. To tell the truth, I have 
always itinerated under protest.” 
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You loved your husband well enough to for- 
sake all and cleave to him-—to him alone of all 
the world. Yet you don’t love him well enough 
to spare him the misery of dragging you about 
the country against your preference. 

Let us not drive our husbands out of the 
work and into perdition by our everlasting fret- 
ting and chafing under this cross. Let us con- 
secrate to God our tastes, our preferences, our 
friendships, our social and home life. The 
blood of the blessed Savior can cleanse from 
our hearts the fearfulness, the worldliness, the 
pride that are so often at the bottom of our 
reluctance to itinerate. 

Ours must be model Christian homes. 

To be sure we keep house under difficulties, 
especially in the poorer appointments. Par- 
sonages are not always built by the golden rule. 
They are not usually quite the living-places the 
_ builders would plan for themselves. They are 
| often minus not only modern improvements, 
Moving about, as 
| we do, we can’t have the thousand and one 
little items of comfort that stationary people 
| have. Fortunately these are not necessary to 
_ the make-up of a home. I remember going to 
| a parsonage once where the minister’s wife had 
_ little more idea what a home should be than a 
Camanche squaw. A gloomy, old shell of a 
house to begin with, but every thing was disor- 
| derly, dingy, cheerless. I was there again the 
| mext year. There were simpler furnishings, for 
the people were poorer than their predecessors, 
| but a pair of deft tidy hands had wrought mira- 
| cles of comfort—a ten-cent paper on the wall, 
| fresh and cheery, a bright rag carpet, a white 

bed spread, groups of engravings from the 
| Repository, and some pencil sketches, framed 
| in nutshells and cones; pots of pretty plants 
| in the window, a white curtain of the very 
| cheapest, but looped back daintily with a bit of 
ribbon ; and over all an air of refinement. that 
| is often missed in houses with marble fronts. 
This reminds me of those sensible words of 
Emerson: “I pray you, O excellent wife, cum- 
ber not yourself or me to get a rich dinner for 
this man or this woman that has alighted at 
| our gate, or a bed-chamber prepared at too great 
He can get these things, if he is curi- 
ous in them, for a dollar, at any village. But 
let this stranger, if he will, see in your looks, in 
your actions and behavior, your heart and ear- 
nestness, your will and thought, which he can 
not get at any price, at any village or city, and 
| which he may well go fifty miles, dine sparely, 

and sleep hard, to behold. Certainly the board 
must be spread, and the bed dressed for the 
stranger, but let not these emphasize your hos- 








pitality. Honor to the house where these are 
spare to the verge of hardness, if there the 
intellect is awake to see the laws of the uni- | 
verse, the soul to worship in truth and love, and 
honor and constancy flow in all deeds.” The 
pastor goes to his people from such a home 
with his heart harmonized, rested, refined. He 
must be loved by them. He is in condition to 
do them good. 

Every body knows the old story of the loss 
of the battle for the lack of a horseshoe nail. 
I think many a fine sermon has been spoiled 
by a missing shirt button. 

A minister, of the exquisite fiber that so 
often accompanies rare oratorical talent, was 
talking of his religious life, in the childlikeness 
that only great people can get down to. “Do 
you really think,” he asked, “I can get grace 
enough to keep from getting cross Sunday 
mornings, when I’m all strung up for preach- 
ing, and I find my wife has forgotten to see that 
my shirt buttons are sewed on?” 

“Most certainly!” But then, extre nous, his 
wife ought to look after the buttons, and save 
all that nervous wear and tear. Beecher says, 
“Worry, not work, kills ministers.” They carry 
such loads of care nowadays. They come home, 
sometimes, worn to the last inch of endurance. 
If possible, let them find a roomful of neatness, 


comfort, and sunshine to rest in; and their efti- 
ciency will be greatly pieced out thereby. Some 
women go to a wretched extreme in neatness. 
It is a mania with them. They keep the house 
in a perpetual rage of discomfort, in the effort 


to make it comfortable. This is worse than 
good-natured slovenliness. 

“But must we sacrifice all our strength, and 
opportunity, and happiness, in making pleasant 
homes for our husbands?” Certainly not. We 
are small patterns, and little worthy the love of 
good men, if we have not tact and skill enough 
to make each a pleasant home, and yet have 
our best strength left over for stronger work. 
Our selfishness might prompt us in this matter, 
if no higher motive could move us. The more 
sunshiny the home, the stronger the man; the 
stronger the man, the better the appointment; 
the better the appointment, the lighter the itin- 
erant’s cross. The presiding elders, being hu- 
man, can but carry into their cabinet work 
memories of pleasant parsonages. But higher 
motives should crowd us. Christ’s ministers 
strengthened—years added to their labor— 
greater results following their efforts to save 
souls. In the reckoning day, when the Master 
rewards each “cup of cold water given in his 
name,” these humbler works of ours will not be 
overlooked. 
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There should be well-trained children at the 
parsonage. This item taxes a woman’s talent 
and efficiency more than any other, but it pays 
better. Ministers’ children are proverbially 
naughty. They often inherit their parents’ en- 
ergy. They have few settled habits. They 
are conscious of prominence, criticism, being 
watched. Yet statistics show that they turn 
out well, as a class—none better. I believe 
God specially cares for those who are specially 
committed to him, by people who sacrifice 
specially for his work. He makes up for their 
disabilities. Some women blunder fatally at 
this point. Their silly ambition runs away 
with their common sense. They trick their 
children out in cheap finery, trying to keep up 
with the showy people of the parish. They 
puff them up with vanity, till they feel quite too 
fine to associate with plain folk. The fathers’ 
salary is insufficient for the demand. Then 
come the petty pinchings, and hypocrisies, the 
cheats, and lies, and meanness of “keeping up 
appearances.” 1 know men who might be doing 
their very best work in the itinerancy, but 
who are drifting about, miserable and useless, 
hounded into locating by the extravagance of 
their wives and children. 

Susannah Wesley is our model minister’s 
wife. She held her nineteen children under a 
discipline as rigid as that of West Point—yet 
so tender and gentle, Dr. Clark says, “They 
had the reputation of being the most loving 
family in the county of Lincoln.” They loved 
her so much, that after they were grown to po- 
sitions of influence, one of them wrote to an- 
other, “Let us pray God to spare our mother, 
for if she were to die, I could not live.” Though 
working such wonders in domestic life, she 
could, even under the strait-laced regimen of 
the Anglican Church, hold religious meetings, 
reading and expounding the Scriptures to her 
husband’s parishioners. We can help our hus- 
bands in social life and work. 

“OQ!” cries a spirited woman, “I’m not in 
orders! Any thing but the regulation preach- 
er’s wife! President of this, that, and the other 
concern—general burden-bearer for the Church! 
I never was called to any such office!” Possi- 
bly not. That is for you to settle with Him who 
“bought you with a price.” 

“But, do you think I am under obligation, on 
account of my husband’s orders, to be specially 
prominent in my piety?” I think you are under 
obligations, that reach to the limit of your pow- 
ers, to be as religious as it is possible for you to 
be. Why! you are redeemed by the blood of 
the Son of God! The matter of prominence 
can not be shirked. Holy or unholy, zealous or 





lukewarm, the pastor’s wife is, of necessity, be- 
fore the people. She can not escape the public 
eye. Her behavior is so important to the well- 
being of the Church, the Holy Spirit gives it a 
special note in the book that has ruled the 
Church for nineteen centuries. Having given 
directions for the deportment of ministers, he 
adds, “ Even so must their wives be grave, not 
slanderers, sober, faithful in all things.” Our 
husbands are “ensamples unto the flock.” We 
share this responsibility. In our mode of liv- 
ing, our housekeeping, our conversation, our 
dress, we must deport ourselves “as it becom- 
eth women professing godliness.” The Church 
may sometimes be unreasonable in its exac- 
tions; but, after all, it can hardly require more 
of us than the Lord Christ does of every man 
and woman. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and soul, and mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” It is the motive that 
gives character to the act. We may trudge our 
feet off in district visiting, caring for the sick, or 
any other works of religion, but if we do it for 
our own sake, to make people love us, or for 
our husbands’ sake, to piece out their popular- 
ity, or the Church’s sake, simply to build it up 
in numbers or ec/a¢—it is nothing. What we 
do for Christ’s sake, even so little as giving a 
cup of water, is remembered and rewarded. 

There is one item of parsonage life that calls 
for special patience—I mean the entertaining 
of all the floating good people. But it pays to 
“use hospitality without grudging.” We may, 
in utter weariness, have to care for ninety-nine 
common people, but the hundredth the angel 
“entertained unawares” may lodge under our 
roof. 

Another item demands description. Fresh- 
ets of gossip overflow the parsonage. Most of 
it is like the little girl’s definition of false wit- 
ness: “Nobody don’t do nothing, and some- 
body goes and tells of it.” We must close our 
lips as do Catholic cenfessors. Let us be peace- 
makers among our people. 

Some women suffer greatly in hearing their 
husbands preach. I knew a lady whose hus- 
band was a lawyer. He was converted, and 
went into the ministry. Her notions of pulpit 
excellence were so exquisite, she would sit, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, in chills and hot flashes, 
perspirations and palpitations—as tired at night 
as if she had been ina battle. So closely were 
their lives bound together he could not help 
feeling her cowardice and whimseys. It took 
just so much from his strength. 

Once when Spurgeon was about to speak to 
twenty thousand people, his wife was so over- 
come by a sense of responsibility, that she sat 
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weeping before the service began. He sent one 
of his deacons to ask her to take a seat where 
he could not see her—her tears unnerved him. 
If Spurgeon were married to a woman who did 
not stagger under the burdens that are laid 
upon him, he would be less a giant; yet if she 
were braver, he would be stronger. 

Said a lady to a young minister’s wife, “Let 
your husband gather strength from your face, 
every time he glances in your direction.” “But 
I am so afraid he ’Il not do well.” “Then pray 
till you get confidence that Christ will take care 
of him and his work, even if he does make a 
little blunder nc w and then.” 

We must shave our husbands’ studies. It is 
a grand mistake for a woman to shut up her 
books as soon as she is married, especially if 
her husband is a student. How much of the 
best of married life does she fail of if she al- 
lows herself to be exiled from his beautiful book- 
world! He isa growing man. She must grow, 
too, or he will get away out of sight of her, so 
that she will not catch a glimpse of his real 
self once in ten years. I know married people 
who never quarrel, and yet they live leagues 
and centuries apart. You say, “I’d like to 
know how I can get time for study, with all 
these cares, this company, these children.” 
Make time. If one of your children were very 
sick you would make time to take care of him. 
Ruffling and tatting, tucking and crocheting, 
pastry cooking and similar hurtful superfluities, 
can be put aside for a more important interest. 
You can simplify your domestic routine wonder- 
fully, if you will; and greatly to its bettering, 
too. We can study while we work. 1! know a 
minister’s wiie who translates German for the 
press, who never had a German lesson in her 
life. She taught herself, with her book spread 
open on her ironing-board, beside her mending 
basket, her wash-tub, or her dish-sink. She 
studied Greek with her husband, while they 
were riding from house to house, making pas- 
toral calls. Men respect cultured women. They 
like to talk with those who know something of 
the news of the day, and of current literature. 
We must make time to keep at least within hail 
of thgm, in their books, if we would hold our 
husbands’ esteem. 

They need our criticisms. No man can keep 
clear of faulty habits, without at least one close 
critic. No one would dare criticise our hus- 
bands as they wish us to. We must prepare our- 
selves to criticise kindly, fearlessly, and jusily. 

We must be “posted” in Church matters. 
Great questions are before the Church: Lay 
delegation, caste, temperance, Romanism. I 
believe it was Sydney Smith who declarec it an 





impertinence for a man with less than two thou- 
sand pounds a year to pretend to an opinion. 
We live in a land and a day of opinions. Min- 
isters are largely responsible for public opinion. 
We can not help influencing them. Let us see 
to it that our own opinions are right and true. 

They need our help in Church plans. Men 
generalize—women look after particulars. Many 
a noble scheme has failed for the lack of atten- 
tion to details. There are so many departments 
of Church work in which a woman’s brain is 
needed. We must develop intellectual st ength, 
that we may be ready for the duties of the hour. 

On one district in Rock River Conference, 
there is a Ladies’ Association, that meets in 
connection with the district conference. Sub- 
jects for essays are assigned the pastors’ 
wives, and published with the notice for the 
district meeting. The ladies discuss practical 
questions by themselves. They read essays, 
and share criticisms with their husbands, and 
bear their part in the Sabbath-School Institutes. 
Such associations give dignity and character 
to their work as pastors’ wives, They stimu- 
late to greater efficiency and zeal. And asso- 
ciations like those already formed in several 
of the Conferences, the “Itinerant Women’s 
Union,” are needed to-day. Organization is 
the order of the time. All classes of people 
join hands with those of similar thought, profes- 
sion, or business, for mutual help and culture. 

Since so much depends upon the wives of 
Methodist ministers, they certainly ought to 
avail themselves of every means of broadening 
their usefulness. It is cruel to subject a woman 
to the demands made upon her by this itiner- 
ancy, and leave her to find out her duty by fail- 
ures and ugly criticisms. Young women often 
go into this work as Aurora Leigh says we must 
go into a book, “soul foremost.” Their blun- 
ders dishearten and exhaust them. No wonder 
so many break down under it. In these associa- 
tions they will be helped by the experience of 
others. These gatherings will be social re- 
unions. We will join hands, and be stronger 
for the clasp. The electric sympathy will flash 
round the circle, stirring our hearts and stimu- 
lating our zeal. We will help each other in the 
Christian life. One of our India missionaries 
told me that their Conference reunion was 
the one event of social cheer and religious joy, 
that they look forward to it the whole year. All 
go—men and women. They talk and sing, 
pray and praise. These associations will be 
not only a drill for the newly enlisted of our 
sisterhood, they will be the red-letter days in 
the life of many an overwrought servant of the 
Church. 
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Above all, we can most help our husbands by 
faith and prayer. Unless we join, heart and 
soul, in their most earnest and progressive 
spiritual aspirations, we cripple them. Any 
thing is possible for two, joined in Christ’s 
work. The Savior said, “If two of you shall 
agree on earth, as touching any thing that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father 
which is in heaven.” What can withstand the 
union of faith, when a pastor and his wife agree 
to ask for the removal of stumbling-blocks, 
money for Christ’s work, the conviction and 
conversion of sinners, the sanctification of be- 
lievers? I know a minister and his wife, whose 
united faith has wrought as decided wonders 
in Church finance as ever George Miiller’s 
did. The Scriptural rule for success is, “ One 
shall chase a thousand, and two put ten thou- 
sand to flight.” By this arithmetic, if a man is 
able, alone, to conquer a certain number, with 
his wife’s zeal and faith added to his, his suc- 
cess is multiplied, not by /wo, but by fen. O! 
how soon we could conquer the world for Christ 
if only the hearts of our ministers and their 
wives were cleansed from all sin, and filled with 
the fullness of God! 

Ministers are peculiarly beset with tempta- 
tion. Satan would be a most incompetent gen- 
eral, if he did not keep his sharpshooters busy 
upon the officers of the Lord’s army. Now 
and then one falls into gross sin. He breaks 
his wife’s heart, disgraces the Church, and takes 
to hell with him such a sheaf of souls! 

I believe nine of every ten of these wretched 
men might have been saved if their wives had 
stood close beside them in social, intellectual, 
and spiritual life. As a rule, men can hardly 
backslide while their wives hold steadily to 
Christ’s strength. 

Ought not these facts to drive us to our 
knees for the baptism of purity and power? 
The blood of the slain Lamb can wash from 
our hearts these ugly ambitions, this hateful 
pride. It can take away this dislike of hard 
work and poor fare, this craving for the sweet- 
meats of the itinerancy. Grace can help us do 
cheerfully, joyfully, the little duties God may 
crowd our lives with, leaving results with him. 
With the pressure of Christ’s yoke ever upon us, 
instead of saying, “I pray thee have me excused 


* from this or that burden,” the cry of our souls 


should be, “All the work, Lord, that I can 
stagger under !” 

The life of an itinerant minister’s wife, lived 
earnestly, can not fail of large good. The 
handfuls of precious seed she carries, as she 
goes forth, here and there, must bring a blessed 

eternity. At last, wearied and foot- 





sore, the itinerant’s wife lies down to die. She 
glances back over the toilsome way she has 
come. She prays for the children she has 
trained for the Lord’s work under such heavy 
disabilities. Memory hovers tenderly about the 
little graves left by the wayside. Her eyes rest 
upon the husband of her youth, by whose side 
she has wrought, in whose love she has rested. 
The parting-time is short; the reunion near 
and long. She lays her hand in that of the 
Savior, and he leads her gently away. If our 
eyes were opened, as were those of the young 
man at Dothan, we should see, not a poor, 
plain, out-worn old woman dying there almost 
alone—we should find the room crowded with 
God’s beautiful tall angels, waiting to attend to 
her coronation, a princess of the realm of glory! 
If we could pierce the mist that receives her 
from our sight, we should see scores of shining 
ones crowding to welcome her. It was she who 
ied them to Christ, and now they will lead her 
into the presence of the Great King! 

If our ears could catch the music that hails 
her as she passes through the gates into the 
city that lieth four-square, we should hear, 
deeper than its harmonies, richer than its mel- 
ody, the words of the glorious Lord Christ, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
into the joy of thy Lord!” 


AN ITALIAN OLLA-PODRIDA. 


T is related of Benedetto Alfieri that he 
never mentioned the name of Michael An- 
gelo without respectfully doffing his cap. 

Worthy of equal praise or blame are they who 
indulge in the amiable weakness of a blind idol- 
atry for every thing in Italy, because it is Italian. 
No climate so charming, no skies so blue, no 
sunsets so gorgeous. Art is captivating, and 
music ravishing, if only it be Italian. 

We do not propose entering our caveat 
against so venial an offense. To be able to see 
a Grisi or Ristori in every ballad singing con- 
tadina, or inhale fragrance from an Italian 
sewer, or see an original or antique in every 
weather-beaten torso, or smoke-stained bit of 
canvas, though it may betray some radical de- 
fect in one’s physical and mental constitution, 
may still prove a compensation scarcely less to 
be coveted than the touch ot Midas, or the 
ivory shoulder of Pelops. 

There are others again, who are most vividly 
impressed with whatever is most unpleasant in 
Italian life, and most objectionable in Italian 
society ; outside of the churches, ruins, and gal- 
leries of art, they can see but little that is good 
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in Italy. It must be confessed that in this par- 
adise of sentimental tourists, there are features 
against which each of the five senses enters its 
separate and formal protest. And these, too, 
are the features that impress themselves most 
forcibly, upon the delicate susceptibilities of the 
American tourist, who for the first time visits 
Italy, and yet it is not very surprising that the 
Italians themselves appear supremely uncon- 
scious of what ordinarily appears so objection- 
able to the foreigner. Aside from the effect of 
long-continued habit and familiarity, there is a 
charm in Italian life which, in the lapse of time, 
so captivates the senses, that you see and feel 
more and more only that which is most beauti- 
ful, while whatever is objectionable or repulsive 
retires farther and farther into the remote and 
constantly receding background of your con- 
sciousness. 

First impressions, though the most vivid, are 
seldom the most reliable. A flying tourist who 
takes his notes upon the wing, as he dashes 
along in a railroad car, or establishes himself 
temporarily at a first-class hotel, where he meets 
only with English and Americans, may state 
his impressions with some degree of confidence, 
which a further acquaintance and deeper in- 
sight into this old-world life would sensibly 
diminish, if not entirely destroy. After a three 
years’ residence he would hesitate to express an 
opinion, where once he would have delivered 
himself as an oracle; not because he knew less, 
but from the fact that none are so ready to 
express an opinion as those whose opinions are 
not worth expressing. He sees a palm-tree, or 
banana, growing in an exposed situation in a 
public garden, and forthwith he predicates upon 
it the tropical character of the climate, whereas, 
if he had extended his botanical observations a 
step further, he would have ascertained that it 
was only a ¢in palm-tree, or banana, after all, 
and, consequently, not referable to any known 
species, though capable of resisting a very rig- 
orous climate. 

Another generalizes upon exceptions, on the 
principle, it may be, that an exception proves a 

‘rule. I have seen a countess leading three 
several poodles at the same time, but I should 
hardly feel justified in affirming, on further 
observation, that this is one of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics by which you are to recog- 
nize a countess. As a result of this species of 
generalization, foreigners entertain quite as er- 
roneous impressions of our country as we do 
of theirs. I have been seriously asked, if, in 
America, you could only see the feet of gentle- 
men at the opera, and if Yankees really spent 
the most of their time at Church in whittling 





the benches. Time and observation alone are 
not sufficient. To depict truthfully and well, 
the observer needs the helmet of Pluto, or the 
ring of Gyges, to render him invisible, for you 
only half see a people so long as they are con- 
scious that you are a spectator. 

The verdict of a dispassionate observer of 
ordinary intelligence would be, that Italy is not 
an “unmixed good.” “Vihil est, ab omni parte, 
beatum.” And it was something of a desire 
to catch the flecting, shadowy, gossamer-like 
filaments of beauty floating under an Italian 
sky, to indicate the worthless straws drifting 
lazily along the current of Italian life, as well 
as to reflect, however imperfectly, from the 
printed page, something of the “good, bad, and 
indifferent” as I see it occurring every day 
before my eyes, that first suggested the caption 
of this literary Jot-pourri. 

Such splendor and squalor, beauty and de- 
formity, harmony and discord! Here an artist 
may find his models from “ Hyperion to a Satyr,” 
a poet his images from Paradise to Inferno. 
As I write a splendid orchestra in the public 
gardens is vocalizing the beautiful conceptions 
of Gounod, Verdi, or Rossini, while a quartette 
of donkeys brays lusty opposition in a neigh- 
boring square. The monotonous thrumming 
of a hurdy-gurdy beneath my window, could 
compel me to effect a compromise between my 
conscience and my nerves by throwing upon 
the pavement an encouraging soldo, were it not 
for the inspiring bugles of a battalion of Ber- 
sagliere that completely drown its importunate 
droning. In the not remote distance, an asth- 
matic hand-organ wheezes out a lively polka, 
while soldiers and sailors, with hats on their 
heads and pipes in their mouths, clasp each 
other in loving embrace, while they whirl through 
the dance with all the winsome grace of two 
polar bears spitted on a broadsword. Nearer 
by, there is a procession with bell and candle, 
cross and crimson canopy, the priests and chil- 
dren chanting as they go to administer the last 
sacrament to the dying, or pronounce the sa/ve 
elernum over the remains of the dead. All are 
silent, most uncover, a few reverently kneel; 
and then the living tide surges on again, and 
the comedy of life presses close upon the heels 
of its tragedy. 

And so it goes! Fiddles and bagpipes, harps - 
and hand-organs, guitars and kettle-drums, 
princes, priests, soldiers, sailors, peasant women, 
sisters of charity, porters and donkeys, gold- 
lace and ragamuffins, with glimpses of paradise, 
indescribable odors, unseemly sights, and vocif- 
erous street-cries—the deafening din of cabs, 
carriages, carts, and omnibuses, and, rising 
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exultingly above all this multitudinous uproar, 
the incessant explosions of that noisiest of Ital- 
ian institutions, an Italian whip; this is the life 
that surges and roars through the narrow 
streets and debouches into the public squares 
of the New York of Italy, the aggregate of 
which is bedlam. 

If in this picture there is a tone of undue 
levity, it is not the fault of the artist. 

“Gazzettino! Due citti !” 

That sounds very much like the millennium 
of journalism proclaimed by a newsboy. A 
daily newspaper published for a centesimo, or 
one-fifth of a cent, and then hawked upon the 
sidewalks for two centesimi, at a profit to the 
enterprising urchin of a hundred per cent.! 
True, it would not compare favorably with the 
leading New York dailies, but then it is worth 
that, certainly, for wrapping-paper. One may 
very well entertain a serious doubt, however, as 
to the profits and emoluments of its publishers, 
editors, and special correspondents. With us 
the golden age of authorship appears to be 
dawning. The time is past when the English 
and American authors, like the tailor of Cam- 
pillo, will work for nothing and find themselves. 
Nor is he disposed, like Dean Swift, to dedicate 
his work to Prince Posterity, and live and die 
in anticipation of its very uncertain reward. 
He prefers sending his intellectual wares into 
the world by express, with the significant char- 
acters C. O. D. inscribed on the envelope, and 
there must be payment on delivery. There isa 
business air about all this that is really refresh- 
ing, and, in truth, it would be difficult to assign 
a satisfactory reason, why the author should 
not demand and receive a suitable remuneration 
for his handiwork, as well as the artisan, for of 
all kinds of labor mental toil is the severest 
and most exhausting. It is a thousand pities 
though, that the trade-mark of a popular writer 
should give currency to literary trash, just as a 
well-known label will introduce into the market 
a worthless brand of Champagne; that the 
merest fustian or commonplace, christened by 
some illustrious name, should find its way into 
public print, while really valuable matter is 
thrown into the waste-basket without a hear- 
ing, simply because its author is unknown to 
fame. If a strict incognito were preserved 
under seal, this process would no doubt be often 
reversed, to the immediate edification of the 
public and the lasting benefit of literature. 

Speaking of the centesimo, there is no doubt 
that the monetary unit of value has much to 
do both with political and domestic economy. 
During the war, when the least denomination 
of our fractional currency was five cents, you 














could purchase nothing, no matter how trifling 
its value, for any thing less. Now, as just 
observed, you can purchase an Italian daily for 
one twenty-fifth of this amount. A peasant 
dines on a dish of minestrone, and it costs him 
a penny. A newsboy will invest the proceeds 
of his morning sales in the purchase of a cent’s 
worth of Jolenta, or boiled chestnuts, and on 
this he will breakfast right royally. This cen- 
tesimo basis is very kindly and considerate to 
the poor. With the rich it makes less differ- 
ence. Luxuries are expensive every-where, and ° 
here fresh air and sunlight are luxuries. A bit 
of landscape costs something fabulous, while a 
flower garden or a terrace is for princes. Still 
Americans and English traveling, or resident 
abroad, find their account in this small unit of 
monetary value. <A centesimo magnifies itself 
into the proportions of a cent, and a franc as- 
sumes in your eyes the importance of a dollar, 
and, as you write them just the same in your 
account-book, you are constantly startled, by 
the formidable array of figures, into new econo- 
mies and more cautious expenditure. 

A short residence abroad will satisfy the most 
careless observer that Europeans deserve but 
little credit for speaking French so well—par- 
ticularly the French themselves—while Ameri- 
cans deserve a great deal for speaking it so 
badly. Studying French in America is like 
studying English on the Continent, with the 
odds greatly in favor of the latter, for here you 
hear more English in a fortnight than you would 
French With us in a decade. In fact, young 
people in polite European society could scarcely 
avoid learning it if they would. Children be- 
gin to imbibe it from their wet-nurses, they in- 
hale it from the very atmosphere, and incorpo- 
rate it as their daily pabulum. An hour tri- 
weekly under an English-French teacher, in our 
colleges and boarding-schools, may subserve 
the purpose, without other practice, of learning 
to read and write, but never to speak fluently 
either French or any other foreign language. 
Ordinarily we may reach that point of excel- 
lence, where we infallibly say, “oui / oui!” or 
“en vérité” in the wrong place, and are remark- 
ably successful in making ourselves perfectly 
misunderstood. A child of three years will 
learn more in six months from a German nurse, 
or a French chambermaid, so far as speaking 
these languages is concerned, than a student at 
the university, as ordinarily instructed, will ac- 
quire during his whole college course. The 
custom of the Russians in employing servants 
of different nationalities, for the benefit of their 
children, will account, in good degree, for the 
fact that they generally speak so well so many 
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foreign languages. As for the French them- 
selves, they should be the very last to criticise 
us sharply, as few foreigners speak English so 
badly, or indeed any other language but their 
own. And yet the fact remains, that foreigners 
traveling on the Continent find French very 
much to their account, while for the highest 
efficiency of a consular or diplomatic corps, 
since political influence is mainly won through 
social channels, not only a knowledge of the 
French, but great personal and social address, 
is well-nigh indispensable. 

To my mind, one of the most charming feat- 
ures of good Italian society is the great respect 
felt and observed toward the aged. It is really 
a pleasure to grow old in Italy, I think one 
reason for this is the greater community of in- 
terests that exists between parents and chil- 
dren, Mothers chaferon their daughters every- 
where, and all the time—to mass, to the opera, 
the evening party, the public drive, or prome- 
nade. It is true that this is necessary in a state 
of society in which actual criminality is the nat- 
ural inference from possible opportunity, and 
where maidenly modesty, unattended, fares but 
little better upon the sidewalk than painted 
prostitution. In this latitude, no unmarried 


woman, whether old or young, appears alone 


upon the sidewalk, unless she courts the doubt- 
ful compliment and knowing leer, and chal- 
lenges the bold effrontery and subsequent fol- 
lowing of professional rakes. This state of 
things, in such striking contrast to the native 
freedom of American society, is particularly an- 
noying to American belles sojourning in Italy, 
who grow restive and rebellious under the check- 
rein of this constant restraint. If we affirm 
that the Italians are in one extreme in this re- 
spect, they may not be very far from the truth 
when they reply, that we are in the other. That 
young Alexis and Amaryllis should conjugate 
the verb to love in a secluded arbor by moon- 
light, or, that some possible Lothario should 
hold a ¢éte-d-téte with Arabella stowed away in 
a jumper, with a buffalo, with no one to stand 
guard but the sentinel stars, is certainly an 
aspect of the case which is not above criticism, 
and which, to say the least, I have found great 
difficulty in explaining satisfactorily to the ob- 
tuse apprehension of the average foreigner. To 
such, the courtship and betrothal of the saintly 
Kathrina is simply incomprehensible. 

One need not travel so far as the Indian fable 
of a nation of Hunchbacks, among whom a 
young and beautiful god of consummate sym- 
metry was received with shouts of laughter and 
derision, to conclude that taste, after all, is very 
much a question of latitude and longitude—a 





relative term in the estimate of which educa- 
tion must enter as one of the principal factors. 
Granting, however, the existence of a true stand- 
ard of taste, which we cheerfully do, nothing is 
truer, as Sir William Hamilton remarks, than 
that success in a country depends, in a great 
measure, upon your adopting the national hump 
of the people among whom you sojourn. 

The Italian signorina, whose stock in the hy- 
meneal market would be at a heavy discount if 
seen unattended by some near relative on the 
sidewalk, or promenade; or whose reputation 
would be seriously damaged if she were to re- 
ceive her betrothed alone in her drawing-room, 
may sport upon the beach during the bathing 
season lik. a Nereid, surrounded by admiring 
Tritons, in the most primitive of bathing cos- 
tumes—in fact, nothing at all worth speaking 
of—whom she regards, as they bask in the sun 
upon a projecting rock, simply as so many in- 
teresting specimens in natural history, who look 
a little “odd,” if not decidedly “queer.” I am 
not able to account, philosophically, for this dis- 
tinction, but not more so than for other singu- 
lar phenomena in high life, both at home and 
abroad. I have never, for example, been quite 
able to see the propriety of assuming an atti- 
tude in a polka, or waltz, which, under any other 
circumstances, would be sufficient to ruin a 
score or two of reputations. If it be said in ex- 
tenuation, that it is done only by way of amuse- 
ment, then, we reply, May you not break every 
one of the ten commandments innocently, pro- 
vided you do it only “by way of amusement ?” 

As one of the compensations, however, of this 
feature in Italian social life, you find a much 
larger proportion, than with us, of married 
ladies and elderly people at evening parties, and 
all places of public amusement. This not only 
has a tendency to elevate and dignify the char- 
acter of social entertainments, but adds greatly 
to their interest and enjoyment every way. 
There is a mellow flavor about a woman just 
entering the Indian Summer of life, which the 
more brilliant beauty of eighteen can never 
successfully rival. Then there is a shade of 
thoughtful melancholy, a reflection of life’s sad 
experiences and disappointments, that invests 
her with an additional charm. The young girl by 
her side is only happy in the semi-unconscious- 
ness of what that beautiful dream-land, where 
she has built so many air castles, has in reser- 
vation for her. Youth is always beautiful and 
per se. But she who dotes upon her physical 
charms as her only dowry, who, with advancing 
years, makes frantic efforts to perpetuate it by 
the substitution of borrowed ones, or who, in- 
stead of laying up intellectual stores for future 
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enjoyment, is engaged in a constant contest to 
preserve herself in statu guo, or thinks to set 
back the index upon the dial-plate by falsifying 
the dates of the family register—such a one is 
to be pitied indeed. On the other hand, she 
who has been toned down, mellowed and sub- 
dued in the conflict of life, in whose breast 
dwell all noble charities and heavenly melodies, 
she has no cause to regret the lapse of years, and 
the loss of physical charms, for hers is an impe- 
rial beauty that abolishes the calendar, and only 
lacks the aureole to render it saintly or angelic. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


THE GARMENTS OF LITTLE NANNIE. 


ETWEEN you and me, her father has 
very fogy-like notions about children. He 
would like to have her dressed like a 

Quakeress, and made to sew patchwork, as he 
is constantly informing me his grandmother did 
‘in the good old days of common sense.’” 

“But he takes the other extreme,” replied 
Mrs. Montague, who was spending a few days 
with her friend, Mrs. De Forrest. “Of course 
childhood should be joyous and happy, but as 
the character for life, and the consequent fitness 
or unfitness for eternity, depend so much upon 
the lessons imparted then, I do not think seri- 
ous things should be entirely ignored as, to all 
appearance, they nowadays are.” 

“But what can we do? We must follow the 
crowd, as the saying is. I’m sure I am not 
going to set myself up as a general reformer,” 
laughed Mrs. De Forrest. 

“It is true we,can not do much; but, on the 
other hand, of how few of us can it be said, 
‘she hath done what she could.’” 

“Now, Emma, you will do much better talk- 
ing with my husband. He has preached to me 
on this subject for the last six years, and I can 
assure you that I am no nearer conviction now 
than when he gave his first lecture. You will 
find an admirable listener in him, that is, if he 
can resist expressing his sentiments before you 
finish. I will admit your views are less dis- 
agreeable than his, for you seem to think chil- 
dren should have a few enjoyments, while he 
thinks they should be fed upon sermons, and 
made to wear strait-jackets. But the truth is, 
I am determined to have my way for this 
season, after I may yield a point or two.” 

“Mamma,” called out a musical voice, and 
little Nannie De Forrest came dancing into the 
room, looking wondrously like a fairy, her tiny 
feet so lightly touching the heavy Axminster 
that no sound could be heard. 





“What, dear?” asked her mother, whose eyes 
lighted with fresh admiration whenever she 
looked at her beautiful child. 

And, truly, she formed a lovely picture as 
she now stood before her mother, her dark eyes 
raised pleadingly, making the contrast between 
them and her sunny hair still more perceptible. 

“Need I have my hair braided to-night? 
Jane braids it so tight I can hardly wink.” 

“Why, Nannie, you forget that we are to go 
to grandmother’s golden wedding to-morrow 
night. Of course your hair must be crimped, 
and I am going to have it left in braids until 
afternoon.” 

“But papa said I should never come to the 
table with it so again.” 

“T know, dear, so I will have a nice breakfast 
for you in the nursery.” 

A shade of disappointment came over the fair 
features, but the little one only sighed and 
turned to leave the room. 

“You know, Nannie, that all the cousins you 
have are tc be at the wedding, and I do not feel 
willing to have my little daughter outshone by 
even one.” 

“Perhaps they do not have such naughty 
hair; or, if they do, may be their nurses do not 
pull it so,” said Nannie, with a lingering hope 
that her request might yet be granted. 

“But, my dear, it will not crimp as nicely if 
it is not braided tightly. You will have it put 
up for mamma, even if it does pull a little, will 
you not?” 

“Yes, mamma,” returned the child, the happy 
expression coming back. 

“I never saw another child with such a loving 
heart,” said Mrs. De Forrest, as the door closed 
after Nannie. “She will do any thing if one 
appeals to her love.” 

“Her affections are easily gained, I should 
judge,” said Mrs. Montague. 

“Indeed they are,” returned Mrs. De Forrest, 
warmly. “I presume she will submit to Jane’s 
tight braiding without a murmur. Her father 
is determined her hair shall be cut off, and I am 
equally determined that it shall not be until 
after we have been to the Springs, then I shall 
have it cut and kept short until she is twelve 
at least, so that it will be heavier when she is 
grown.” 

Many plans did the fond mother make for her 
child’s future—not that far-oti future for which 
we are told to prepare, but the morrow of 
which we are to take no thought—but amid 
them 4ll there came no thought that another 
might interpose. Feeling secure in her own 
hopes, she forgot how limited her powers really 
were, 
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Sometimes, it is true, there came to her 
visions of another world, where the costly array 
would be cast asic’, and where would be none 
save those clothed in the robe of righteousness. 
But they were not pleasant visions to one whose 
heart was given to this world, and so they 
quickly gave place to other thoughts—thoughts 
which to her, alas! were far more real than the 
precious truths spoken so long ago. 

But her words—implying as they did a cer- 
tainty of the child’s life—sounded strangely in 
the ears of the mother who had parted with her 
three little ones while still in their babyhood. 
And no wonder that a look of sadness came 
into Mrs. Montague’s face as she thought of 
the time when she, too, had formed earthly 
plans, until she learned, at last, through her 
own weakness, to strive, instead, to prepare her 
little ones for a better kingdom. 

“If Nannie lives she will be still more beau- 
tiful,” said Mrs. Montague, hoping to bring her 
friend to see the added responsibility thus given 
to her. 

“Indeed she will. If she is my child I can 
not help seeing that she is perfectly formed.” 

“Very, indeed. If she attains womanhood 
her influence over her fellow-creatures will be 
very great. Beauty gives wonderful power.” 

“Yes, I know it does,” returned Mrs. De 
Forrest, lightly. “I intended to have her beauty 
displayed to the best advantage by having her 
dress for the evening made with short sleeves 
and low in the neck, but Mr. De Forrest posi- 
tively forbade it. Her arms and neck are far 
too fair to be concealed, so the next best thing 
is to have the dress made of material so thin 
they will show through.” 

“ But will she not take cold?” 

“O, no; the rooms will be warm.” 

“And the carriage in coming home? You 
know the evenings are very chilly.” 

“She can be well wrapped. Besides, she has 
not had a cold in months.” 

“You must excuse me, Gussie, but I can’t 
forget how dangerous croup is.” 

“O, she has not had an attack in two years. 
Now, Emma, I beg you will not put such no- 
tions into my husband’s head. I have prom- 
ised that her arms shall be covered, and he is 
satisfied.” 

“Most certainly I shall not interfere. The 
little I say shall be said to you.” 

“That’s a dear. I hate scenes, and there 
would surely be one.” 

But there was none. The short-sighted father 
did not inquire concerning the thickness of the 
covering, and the little ruse remained undis- 
covered until too late to thwart the mother’s 





desires. Stern by nature, Mr. De Forrest had 
become still more so from the constant opposi- 
tion with which his opinions were met. He 
sometimes softened toward his child, whose 
little heart was overflowing with love. But it 
was sad to see how little he could enter into 
her childish thoughts and ways, and how frivo- 
lous her innocent amusements appeared to him. 


Very large was the gathering which assem- 
bled to congratulate the aged couple, who for 
fifty years had walked together, bearing each 
other’s burdens, and sharing each other’s joys. 
Theirs had been a happy marriage, and they 
could now look around upon their children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. There 
were few links missing, for, from among the 


“numerous relatives, but few had been taken. 


There was a slight tone of sadness in the 
wife’s voice as she replied to the many con- 
gratulatory expressions, and as her eyes wan- 
dered about among the gayly dressed throng 
she could not but think how soon—for her, at 
least—these things would be as naught. Her 
days already numbered the three-score and ten, 
and it was not strange that she felt almost like 
one looking back from the other shore. Her 
eyes often rested upon little Nannie—the fairest 
of them all—and from the good old lady’s heart 
there went forth a prayer that the child might 
be kept as innocent and pure as now. The 
little one looked too fair for this world, and yet 
every thing about her dress betokened “of the 
earth, earthy.” Neither money nor time had 
been spared in this outward adorning, and, 
though Nannie’s heart was still unsullied, it 
needed but a glance to show what years would 
surely do. Many eyes followed the fairy-like 
figure as she, Nannie, went to give her good- 
night kiss to grandmother, but none dreamed 
that the younger of these two, separated by so 
many long years, would be the first to go. 

That night, all alone, as we must each go, 
the little one went forth. A loving voice called 
the chila ere her heart had been set upon the 
things of this world. One short hour of pain, 
when the helpless mother’s agony was pitiful to 
behold, and the struggles were over, and little 
Nannie passed from the world where she had 
shone so brightly to one of which the poor child 
had scarcely heard. But there was waiting to 
receive her a friend, who, though a stranger to 
the neglected soul, was still a loving, tender 
friend. Was it to meet this friend the robes had 
been prepared? Or had the mother forgotten 
that garments are also needed for the marriage 
supper of the Lamb? Alas! so little thought 
had the poor mother given to the heavenly home 
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of her precious child that, when she came to 
lay the fair form beneath the daisies, it was 
indeed hard for her to realize that the fairer 
portion also was not there. 

There is a happy medium in the training of 
children, and fortunate are those parents who 
succeed in reaching it. Their little hearts need 
sunshine and light, and the purest is that which 
flows from loving, Christian hearts. There is 
a happiness to be found for them here which 
need not be at the cost of future péace and 
safety. True happiness can not be gained by 
a life of selfishness, or by an aimless life, or, by 
what is still worse, a life of fashion and display. 
And is it not cruel to. teach the little ones to 
seek to gain it thus, leaving them to learn at 
the last that their whole lives have been sad 
mistakes? And to learn, too, at that late hour, 
of the true happiness that has been cast aside 
for the glitter of a false one? If mothers 
whose earthly missions are ended could return 
from the other world, would it be to toil again 
so ceaselessly for the fashion of this? Or would 
they come back with a wisdom gained which 
would enable them to look beyond this world, 
and to so fulfill the sacred trust committed to 
them that their children should rise and call 
them blessed ? 

How soon will these earthly pomps pass 
away! And then, when the great hereafter 
shall have come to us all with a fearful cer- 
tainty, will there be none to reproach for the 
omitted lessons the young hearts stood waiting 
to receive? Or, sadder still, for the wrong Jes- 
sons given? And do not those who sow in the 
tender soil, the soil yet so fresh that there is 
room for an abundant harvest, these seeds of 
worldliness, assist the enemy who stands eagerly 
watching for the upspringing of the tares? Are 
they sown in thoughtlessness? or in willful neg- 
lect? Or is it from that sadder, yet far more 
self-apparent reason, an utter unbelief in a fu- 
ture state? Can we read of the man who had 
not on a wedding garment, and fail to see that 
each and every garment is to be inspected? Is 
there not, then, a fearful responsibility resting 
with parents, with mothers especially, into 
whose care are given immortal souls ? 

The little ones have many wants which should 
be carefully supplied. Their hearts and minds, 
as well as their souls, require cultivation. Their 
homes should be made attractive,.and their hap- 
piest hours be spent in them, and here should 
their young hearts be nourished with loving, 
tender care. And if their minds are not sup- 
plied with food which will create pure and holy 
thoughts, the impure and unholy will surely 
there find resting place. But above all should 





we labor and pray that the little ones may have 
given to them “daily bread” —food to strengthen 
them to work in the vineyard of the Lord. And 
thus may they learn so vividly to feel the con- 
tinual presence of a loving Father, that in the 
time of joy their first burst of thanksgiving, and 
in the hour of sorrow their first cry for help 
shall be to him. 


MARY BEATRICE. 


“The brave unfortunate are our best acquaintances ; 

They show us virtue may be much distressed, 

And give us their example how to suffer.”” 

LITTLE less than two hundred years 

ago, the old ducal palace of Modena re- 

sounded with the shouts of innocent mirth, 
and was gladdened by the bright presence of 
two very beautiful children. The sunny clime 
of Italy, always propitious to beauty, never 
smiled more lovingly than on these, her favored 
children, Mary Beatrice Eleanora d’Esté, and 
her brother Francisco, two years younger, but 
the heir of the fair Duchy of Modena. Accord- 
ing to the portraits of Lely, who pronounced 
Mary Beatrice his beau ideal of feminine beauty, 
she had, at the age of fourteen, a clear complex- 
ion, perfect, classical features, dark hair, flow- 
ing in natural ringlets, and great profusion, from 
a well-formed head ; large, dark eyes, soft and 
lustrous; a graceful form, and easy carriage. It 
would seem that her brother possessed the ele- 
ments of manly beauty at this time, but was 
somewhat inferior to his sister in mental acu- 
men and literary attainments. 

Their widowed mother, at once the successor 
of her husband’s ducal authority and parental 
responsibility, most ably discharged the duties 
of each station, although, it must be confessed, 
she ruled her people with less severity than her 
little subjects at home. The children were 
most tenderly loved, but their discipline was so 
stern and exacting as nearly to exclude the 
sweet sympathies that flow so naturally from, 
and to, a mother’s heart. The tasks being com- 
pleted, however, and the long prayers and acts 
of devotion, prescribed by the rigid Romish rit- 
ual in those days, being all duly and thoroughly 
performed, Mary Beatrice was at liberty to join 
her little brother in his sports. Most tender 
and loving was the tie that bound them together 
in those halcyon days. Not far from the ducal 
palace was a nunnery, whither the little girl 
delighted to go, and where she received love 
and caresses to her heart’s content; indeed, to 
be professed a nun seemed to her the most de- 
licious life in the world. 

One day this maiden of fourteen was sum- 
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moned from her pleasant retreat at the convent 
to the presence of her mother in the palace, 
who, with unusual caresses and affection, drew 
her to her side. The warm heart of the child 
responded eagerly to the fond embraces of the 
mother, too happy to question what might be 
the cause of this unwonted tenderness. In due 
time she was informed, that an embassador had 
arrived to demand her hand in marriage to the 
Duke of York. 

“Pray, mamma, who is the Duke of York?” 
asked the child. 

“He is the brother of the King of England, 
my dear.” 

“And where is England?’ demanded the lit- 
tle girl, who, although she could read and speak 
Latin and French, and could paint, and sing, 
and dance, had, like too many of our modern 
young ladies, very crude ideas of geography or 
history. 

The Duchess enlightened her daughter on 
these important points, adding that her suitor 
was a widower, in his fortieth year, with two 
young princesses about her own age. 

“Then why does he not marry my aunt?” 
cried poor Mary Beatrice, bursting into tears ; 
“she is thirty years old, and surely more suita- 
vle than I for the Duke of York!” 

“But, my dear,” suggested her mother, sooth- 
ingly, “you should remember that every day 
will make you older, while it takes away from 
your aunt the charms that would make her pleas- 
ing to the Duke of York.” 

“But there are other princesses who would 
be glad of this honor,” pleaded the child. “Why 
does he seek me? I do not wish to marry—I 
want to be a nun!” 

“ My child,” replied her mother, “ young ladies 
of your station can not enjoy their choice in 
these matters. You are not alone, my daugh- 
ter, but you belong also to the Duchy. At pres- 
ent my council deem it wise that you should see 
the embassador, and that we should consider 
his proposition.” 

The perverse child, however, required the 
authority of the Pope to induce her to yield to 
the overtures for her politic marriage, although 
she tenderly loved her mother, and was usually 
obedient to her wishes.. When introduced to 
the embassador, she told him, with passionate 
tears, that she had no desire to exchange her 
home in sunny Italy for the cold clime of En- 
gland, or the freedora of her childhood for a 
husband so much too old for her, even with a 
prospect of a throne and a crown. After this 
outburst, she maintained an obstinate silence 
while the marriage treaty was agreed upon, and 
the ceremony, by proxy, was performed, regard- 





ing with supreme indifference the costly jewels 
sent her by her unknown husband. 

She was accompanied to England by her 
mother, the Duchess of Modena. While in 
France, she was so fortunate as to win the cor- 
dial affection of Louis Quatorze, who adopted 
the little beauty as his daughter, and, in after 
years, proved himself to be her untiring bene- 
factor, and the most considerate friend. 

The Duke of York was at this time reputed to 
be the handsomest and most accomplished gen- 
tleman in the court of his brother, Charles II. 
He was no less celebrated for his skill and 
bravery as Lord High Admiral of His Majes- 
ty’s navy. He came to meet his reluctant little 
bride with great pomp, sending word, however, 
to his daughters, Mary and Anne, that he was 
about to bring them “a pretty playfellow.” 
Mary Beatrice met him very ungraciously, not 
at all dazzled by the assurance that she had won 
an honor coveted by hosts of ladies, who were 
regarding her triumph with an evil eye. Not 
in the least daunted by this unfavorable recep- 
tion, the Duke, who well understood the intri- 
cacies of the heart of a woman, and who was 
rather pleased at some difficulties to be over- 
come, most gallantly betook himself to the task 
of winning the love of the wife his position had 
purchased for him. He was completely suc- 
cessful. In a short time she was wholly his 
own, and during a married life of twenty-eight 
years proved the most devoted, tender, and self- 
sacrificing of wives, sharing with great cour- 
age and fortitude the various calamities and 
misfortunes of this last of the Stuart kings. 

The hot delirium of the fever induced by a 
long series of political wrongs and tyrannies, 
and the continual upheavals of the common 
people, grown rebellious as the brighter dawn 
of the coming day revealed their abject slavery, 
combined with the fierce contentions of antag- 
onistic religious parties, more zealous for creeds 
than truth, had culminated in the execution of 
Charles I, and the banishment of his wife and 
young children to France. After the death of 
Cromwell, however, the people, weary of his 
stern rule, and recalling their love for their 
hereditary sovereigns, restored Charles II to 
the throne of his fathers, and recalled the royal 
exiles from banishment. He was married soon 
after to Catharine of Braganza, who bore him 
no living children. At his death the crown 
would devolve upon James II and his young 
bride. James had been so impolitic as to re- 
nounce the Church of England and publicly 
declare himself a Roman Catholic, and also to 
avow and ably defend a truth at least a cen- 
tury in advance of his times—that of liberty of 
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conscience, and perfect freedom to worship God 
in accordance with it, and the consequent toler- 
ation of all sects. This had made him many 
open and secret enemies, and had deprived him 
of the support of the loyal:people of England, 
to whom any dissent from the established 
Church was a heinous crime. 

Mary Beatrice, practicing the rites of her re- 
ligion in a quiet, unostentatious manner, never 
interfering with the established order of things, 
or attempting to influence the opinions or relig- 
ious education of her step-daughters, neverthe- 
less made herself many deadly enemies, whose 
venom she could not wholly disarm by her gen- 
tle and gracious demeanor. The court of 
Charles II was notorious for its bold immorality 
fostered and encouraged by the shameful prac- 
tices of the King himself. The blameless pu- 
rity and calm dignity of Mary Beatrice, as she 
ripened into a lovely womanhood, checked not 
this foul evil, but arrayed against her in enven- 
omed hate the impudent creatures who poisoned 
the air she breathed with their loathsome pres- 
ence and practices. Twice were this devoted 
couple sent into exile by their reluctant brother 
the King, as the only means of quelling the loud 
and angry murmurs that distracted his court. 

Mothers will readily appreciate the bitterness 
of some of the trials that beset this beautiful 
young mother, who, after laying three of her 
darlings in the tomb, was permitted, at last, to 
see her little daughter Isabella reach the age 
of four years, with every prospect of a long life 
before her. Through the cruel machinations of 
her enemies, this child was taken from her and 
was not permitted to share the exile of her par- 
ents. How crushingly came the news of the 
death of this idolized child after a separation of 
one cruel year, may be readily imagined by those 
whose hearts have known the bitter trial of 
losing their little ones while far away from them. 

The recall of James and Mary Beatrice to 
England, to the court of their brother, was soon 
followed by the death of Charles and the imme- 
diate acknowledgment of his brother as his 
rightful successor. The horde of foul creatures 
who had rendered the court of Charles II infa- 
mous, now either retired or hid their evil plans 
beneath a show of loyalty. Meantime his daugh- 
ters—Mary, married to William, Prince of Or- 
ange, and Anne, married to the easy, good- 
natured glutton, Prince George, of Denmark— 
were darkly plotting against their fond father, 
while maintaining an outward show of loyalty 
and affection. When their brother, the young 
Prince of Wales, was born and gave every 
promise of being a healthy child and the sup- 
planter of themselves in the succession, the 





absurd story of this being a spurious child was 
invented, accepted eagerly by the disappointed 
sisters, and eventually became one of the lead- 
ing causes of the subsequent invasion of the 
Prince of Orange, with his fleet and army, into 
England. When the eyes of the King were at 
last opened to the treachery of his courtiers, 
the defection in his army and navy, the coldness 
of the nation, but above all, the wicked plottings 
and designs of his beloved daughters, he sunk 
beneath the blow. “Whom can I trust,” ex- 
claimed this modern Lear, “if my own chil- 
dren have turned against me and joined my 
enemies ?” 

Distracted by his fears, and unfitted physically 
to bear up under so great a “sea of troubles,” 
by a severe attack of his hereditary malady, 
sanguineous apoplexy, James prepared to leave 
his kingdom without striking a blow in its de- 
fense. Mary Beatrice, in the guise of a washer- 
woman, clasped her precious boy, a babe of six 
months, in her arms, one dark, cheerless night, | 
and succeeded in reaching the shores of France 
in safety. She was kindly received by /e grand | 
monargue Louis Quatorze, who decreed that 
the same royal honors should be paid to her, as | 
if she were still the reigning Queen of Great 
Britain. The beautiful palace of St. Germains 
was fitted up for her use with regal magnificence, 
and fifty thousand francs per month ordered to 
be paid from the royal treasury to enable her to 
maintain her court. Here she was soon joined 
by her husband, shattered in health and utterly 
dispirited, and St. Germains became the ren- 
dezvous for the discontented English and Irish 
who chose to cling to the fortunes of their fallen 
master. Nothing could exceed the delicate and 
affectionate regard and kind attentions they 
received from Louis XIV, and the royal family 
of France, who commanded that, on all occa- 
sions, they should receive the same honors as 
were paid to themselves; Mary Beatrice, on all 
State occasions, being seated between Louis 
XIV and her husband, and taking the prece- 
dence of the French ladies of every rank, quite | 
to their disgust; for no court in Europe ex- 
ceeded that of France at this period, for the 
punctilious regard paid to birth and station. 
One circumstance alone, by the inadvertence of 
the artist intrusted with the adornments at St. 
Germains, wounded the sensitive nature of the 
failen Queen. The rich tapestry that formed 
the hangings of their bed, represented the scene 
where the wife and children of Darius were 
pleading before.their conqueror, Alexander, on 
their knees, within their magnificent tent, for 
mercy and favor. The analogy was too pain- 
fully brought to the mind of the Queen as she 
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reflected upon their fallen fortunes, and she 
could not avoid an exclamation from her 
wounded heart, schooled as it was to quiet and 
patient suffering. The offensive tapestry was 
replaced by another as soon as the matter 
reached the ears of the French King, and this 
slight circumstance was the only mar upon the 
generous hospitalities extended to them. James 
made several ineffectual attempts to regain his 
kingdoms, but was always most remarkably 
thwarted by Providential occurrences, and ceased 
at last all efforts for himself, although he main- 
tained a constant correspondence with friends 
in England favoring the rights of his young 
son. The succeeding ten years were by far the 
happiest that Mary Beatrice ever spent. The 
object of the reverent affection of the husband 
whom she adored, cheered by the health and 
innocent gayety of the young Prince, her son, 
and her babe Louise, fondly called by her father 
La Consolatrice, wgo was sent to bless them in 
their exile, when the boy was four years old, 
Mary Beatrice tasted the sweets of domestic 
bliss in the elegant palace of St. Germains, that 
more than compensated her for the loss of her 
throne and crowns. For, to a true woman, it is 
enough if she reigns a queen in the sweet realm 
of Aome, in the precious relations of a beloved 
and trusted wife and a fond mother. She was, 
however, no less a queen; for when State occa- 
sions and her duty to her benefactor drew her 
reluctantly from her beautiful retreat, her ex- 
quisite taste and ready tact, combined with the 
gentle dignity of her manners and her gracious 
deportment to all, with no offensive mixture of 
hauteur, won all hearts and disarmed those even 
who had been jealous of her preferment. Louis 
XIV loved her with the tenderness of a father, 
and often exclaimed to his daughter-in-law, the 
Dauphiness and prospective queen, who was in 
all respects vastly inferior to Mary Beatrice, 
“ Behold what a queen should be !” 

James II died of sanguineous apoplexy in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. He retained the 
perfect use of his mind to the last, and was 
most tenderly nursed by his devoted wife, who 
excelled also in this important branch of wom- 
an’s profession. In adversity James developed a 
meekness, and patience, and charity that seemed 
the sweet fruits of his trials. His daughter Mary 
had preceded him to the tomb, but to Anne, then 
reigning in England, he sent his forgiveness 
and love. His last words to his son are beau- 
tiful and suggestive : 

“T am now leaving this world, which has been 
to me a sea of storms and tempests, it being the 
will of God Almighty to wean me from it by 
many afflictions. Serve him with all your pow- 





ers, and never put the crown of England in 
competition with your eternal salvation. There 
is no slavery like sin, and no liberty like his 
service. If his Holy Providence shall think fit 
to seat you upon the throne of your ancestors, 
govern your people with justice and clemency. 
Remember kings are not made for themselves, 
but for the good of their people. Set before 
their eyes, in your actions, a pattern of all man- 
ner of virtues. Consider them as your children, 
and, as you are a child of vows and prayers, be- 
have yourself accordingly. Honor your mother, 
that your days may be long, and ne always a 
kind brother to your dear sister, that you may 
enjoy the blessings of concord and unity.” 

To his darling daughter he said: 

“ Adieu, my dear child, serve your Creator in 
the days of your youth. Consider virtue the 
greatest ornament of your sex. Follow closely 
that great pattern of it, your mother, who has 
been, no less than myself, overclouded by calum- 
nies, but Time, the mother of Truth, will, I 
hope, make her virtues shine as bright as the 
sun.” 

Mary Beatrice was overwhelmed with grief at 
the loss of her husband, and the remainder of 
her weary pilgrimage she was made to drain 
the cup of sorrow to its bitter dregs. The fear- 
ful malady of which she died, cancer in the 
breast, caused her untold agonies, while she 
endured repeated surgical operations from the 
cruel knife of the crude operator of those days. 
Her daughter Louise, who inherited her moth- 
er’s beauty and virtues, and whose devoted love 
and companionship were her consolation in 
these days of grief and suffering, was snatched 
from her arms in the bloom of early womanhood 
by that loathsome disease the small-pox. Her 
son, for whose dear sake she still kept her min- 
iature court at St. Germains, was forced by the 
political exigencies of the times to leave her 
retreat, and become a fugitive, and at length a 
dependent, in one of the petty courts of Ger- 
many. Her benefactor, deceived in his old age 
by his unworthy officials, was not aware that 
her income was withheld, or doled out to her in 
paltry sums, which she instantly disbursed to 
her ruined adherents at St. Germains, rendering 
herself utterly dependent upon the charity and 
love of the inmates of the convent at Challiot, 
whither she resorted as often as permitted by 
her duties to her son. The death of her con- 
stant and affectionate friend, Louis XiV, and 
the distractions in the court during the minority 
of Louis XV, increased her own disquietude 
and the dangers to her son. Her weary life 
was closed in her sixtieth year, uncheered by 
the presence of her darling son, whose affec- 
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tionate heart would have rejoiced to have min- 
istered to her in the last agonies. 

“Time, the. mother of Truth,” has indeed 
caused the virtues of this lovely woman to shine 
forth clear as the sun. Unaffectedly submissive 
to the will of God, whose hand she recognized 
in all the afflictions that befell her, she was, ac- 
cording to the testimon: of those who knew her, 
“patient as an angel.” Of her enemies, whose 
venomous hate followed her to her retreat, 
and imbittered her last days by the poisonous 
shafts of slander, she ever spoke with gentle 
charity and cordial forgiveness. If the faults 
or misdeeds of others were mentioned in her 
presence, she checked it at once with gentle 
firmness. “If it be any ill, I beg you will not 
relate it to me. I do not like histories that 
attack the reputation.” 

From Mary Beatrice Eleanora d’ Est, the or- 
nament of the splendid court of Charles II, the 
beautiful Queen of James II, who bore the royal 
honors with sweet dignity for three and one- 
half years; the noble woman, ever more ready 
to share her husband’s misfortunes than to seek 
her own ease and safety, the devoted wife, the 
tender nurse, the fond mother, the kind mis- 
tress, the self-sacrificing benefactress, the pa- 
tient sufferer, the meek Christian, we learn, as 
we never can from volumes of fiction, what 
elements should constitute the character of a 
true woman, and how truly 

** Affliction is the wholesome soil of virtue ; 


Where patience, honor, sweet humanity, 
Calm fortitude, take root and strongly flourish.” 


——__.—__— 


LITTLE FEET. 


**Mother, watch the little feet 
Climbing o’er the garden wali.’ 


Ge HE piece of poetry beginning with the above 
lines is never weary of going the rounds, 

+ and readers never fail to get through the 
first verse, which concludes the appeal to the 
mother’s vigilance over that part of the juvenile 
physical organization which usually comes clat- 
tering and slapping across the floor, just as the 
company in the parlor are settling in the most 
approved style of modern primness. Speaking 
of that clatter reminds us to say that it is with 
us a powerful argument against carpets. Our 
readers may remember the Irish school-master’s 
wife, who grew melancholy and drooping after 
her husband had turned the barefooted charity 
children out of his school. Herder, the great 
literary German, said on his death-bed that he 
was dying for want of an idea. But the school- 
master’s wife said, “Arrah, Jamie, if ye ’d take 





the poor things back, I think the music of their 
bare feet upon the flure ’ud revive me appetite.” 

When the beloved child has been borne to the 
grave, none of the mementos of its brief exist- 
ence are so touching as the little shoes. We 
suppose it is because they bring up most vividly 
the contrast between the narrow confinement 
of the tomb and the free spaces of “the wide, 
wide world.” Goethe says: 

“*To make room for footing was it 
That the world was made so wide.”’ 

Then, too, life is most aptly symbolized by a 
journey ; and it is so easy for the mind to make 
the little empty shoes suggest how short was 
the travel from the cradle to the grave of one 
for whom our hopes had prepared the long, 
brilliant, and happy career. 

We have seen the mother’s glance deflect 
into futurity from the brow of her child, but she 
never seems to be looking so far ahead as when, 
musingly, she puts her hand upon the feet of 
the little one asleep upon her knee—only to 
“see that they are warm,” of course ; for moth- 
ers do not like to confess, even to themselves, 
all that they imagine for their children. 

But the reason why the little feet have so 
much poetry in their patter, especially to the 
mother, is that in her mind where and what 
combine. She thinks of future paths where 
she can not walk by the side of her darling, and 
that, in her imagination, is equivalent to dan- 
gers which she can not avert, and sorrows 
which she can not soothe. Ah! she can be 
there, however, directing and blessing, although 
she may be far away, or even in her grave. The 
little feet which she must keep out of danger, 
during the long—yet how sweetly short!— 
period of dependence, only serve to remind her 
of a higher guardianship, which she must ex- 
ercise with a view to dangers where only the 
memory of the mother, or the influence of her 
moral training, can avail. The little, growing 
feet remind her that the day of separation is 
coming, and thus seem to paddle in the very 
fountains of the heart, only to arouse the will 
and the intelligence through the affections. In 
fact, all those unspeakable natural tendernesses 
which children awaken in “the sweet breasts 
from which they feed” are but so many signs 
of a moral influence upon their character and 
destiny. 

“Mother, watch the little feet.” 

When the wife of Terah held the little foot 
of her boy in her hand, she did not know that 
it was to wander into Canaan, nor that it 
was to climb Mount Moriah. But we know, 
by the character of her son, that she was, ac- 
cording to her light, a good mother. It must 
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have been from her that the patriarch received 
the-natural strength of character which made 
him so fit an instrument for the grand designs 
of Providence.’ 

Never had the feet of the great Reformer 
stood firm as fate upon the floor of the Diet of 
Worms, if their early wanderings had not been 
watched by a parent’s eye of faith. And when 
Hannah consecrated Samuel to God, how could 
she have anticipated that the young Monk of 
Erfurth, who was first to open the Bible at her 
prayer, should become an instrumental cause 
of the Reformation? There must have been a 
time when Samuel Wesley sat by his fire, look- 
ing dreamily at John’s foot in the soft clasp of 
his mother’s hand. Not then did the parents 
know that the little foot belonged to a future 
herald of salvation, who, being turned out of 
the churches for preaching Christ crucified, 
was to make a pulpit of his father’s grave. 
Parents, “watch the little feet.” They may 
touch the heart without crushing it; they may 
wander through a long life without going astray, 
guided by a voice from behind them, whisper- 
ing over and over again that saving word which, 
faithfully spoken bya parent’s lips, must almost 
inevitably accomplish that whereunto it is sent. 

We know a preacher whose only recollections 
of his bare boy’s feet would be associated with 
stumps and bruises, if he had not once locked 
at them in class-meeting, whither he had gone 
with his mother, and wondered whether a boy 
could speak in class before he was old enough 
to wear shoes in Summer. 


** Little feet were made to stray— 
Guide them, mother, while you may.” 





NOBODY’S CHILDREN. 


A YEAR or two ago, as I sat in front of a 
} 





farm-house, one warm Summer afternoon, 

my attention was attracted by numerous 
feathery objects that kept floating in and out at 
the open door. At first I thought they were in- 
sects, but on examination I found them to be 
seeds. 

“Of what?” I asked the farmer’s wife, as 
she passed through the entry. 

“Thistles,” she replied. “There’s a bed of 
them just below here, and the breeze carries 
them hither and thither, as you see.” 

Presently, I took my hat, and walked down the 
lane, until I came to the thistle bed. There it 
was—a large patch of ground, covered with the 
unsightly things, and as the wind swept over 
them thousands of the light, feathery seeds 
were borne away, and scattered over all the 





surrounding country. Next year, thought I, 
they will spring up in the hay-fields, and in the 
corn-fields, and among the grain, and crops will 
be injured by them; will spring up in the flow- 
er-gardens, and the farmer’s little daughter, 
going out to gather flowers, will have her ten- 
der fingers wounded by them; they will do no 
good, but only harm, wherever they find space 
to grow. So I went back to the house. 

“Pray tell me why those thistles are not 
rooted up ?” I asked the farmer’s wife. 

“O!” said she, “they are not on any body’s 
ground, and so they are left to themselves !” 

Not on any body's ground, and so they are left 
to themselves / 

There is a text for a sermon,.pbut I am not 
the person to do the preaching. 

I sat déwn, and began to think. I thought 
of swarming city streets; of barefooted boys 
and girls, whose rags scarcely cover their limbs ; 
of vulgar and profane language uttered by al- 
most infant lips ; and of crimes committed by 
little children, no older or larger than the farm- 
er’s little daughter. 

Who are all these? O! they are nodody’s 
children—nobody cares for them—they are left 
to shift for themselves! So they grow up, and 
they become the pests of society. They are 
the gamblers, the burglars, the incendiaries, the 
robbers, the murderers. They fill our alms- 
houses, our jails, our prisons; they travel on 
the road to destruction, and they lead thousands 
and thousands along with them. Why? O! 
they are nobody’s charge—nobody is responsible 
for them—they take care of themselves! O! 
will this excuse stand in the great day of judg- 
ment? Dare we look in the face of Almighty 
God, as we stand before the “great white 
throne,” and say, “They were nothing to us— 
we could not help them—we had not power or 
strength to raise them from their degradation !” 
No, no! We dare not. 

Christian, there is work for you and me in 
this great vineyard of the Lord. Let us go into 
these streets and lanes—into these highways 
and hedges, and carry the news of salvation. 
Let us seek out these little neglected ones, and 
bring them into our mission-schools, and our 
churches ; let us visit their wretched homes, 
and tell their parents of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who came to seek and to save the lost. ‘hank 
God, there are many workers already laboring 
in the Lord’s harvest fields, but there is room 
for more, there is room for every Christian to 
share in the toil and the burden, and also in 
the rest and the reward. “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of these, the least of my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” 












































For COMETH IN THE MORNING. . ./ ©& 

















JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING. 





CLOosE not the window, mother, for the evening is still and fair, 

And the breeze, like the hand that has vanished, is stroking each wave in my hair ; 
Let me watch till the glow of the sunshine, till the voices of daylight cease, 

And the holy purple twilight comes down like God’s blessing of peace. 


Yes, it cometh to me like an angel, and calmeth the throbbing of pain, 
And stilleth the passionate yearning for the days that come never again ; 
And its shadows are ever haunted with a form I have loved of yore, 
And it wakeneth to life the music of a voice from the farther shore, 


Dream I then of another twilight that is gathering o’er my life, 

Of the peaceful rest that awaiteth the ending of mortal strife ; 

Of the spirit that watcheth my coming, of the form in its ocean bed, 
Of the final Easter triumph, when the sea shall give up her dead. 


Ah! mother, in vain are you hiding the gathering tears in your eyes ; 

Were they dry, I could read the anguish in their sorrowful depths that lies ; 

Though your lips have no motion, your prayers, I know, without ceasing, ascend, 

And I mourn that your hopes and your watchings can have but the grave for an end. 
Vow XXXI.—a 
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O mother! whose loving protection has gladdened each day from my birth, 

And whose teachings of faith and submission shall soothe my last hour on earth ; 
Fain would I live till thy sorrow for thy child, who must leave thee, shall cease— 
Till thou, too, canst utter the prayer, “‘ Let thy servant depart in peace.” 

See there! where yon little vessel on the silvery wave doth ride! 

Stranded high on the beach, it waited long time for the high spring-tide ; 

Now, as if fearing again to be left without life or motion, 

With all its white sails set, it hastes to the bosom of ocean, 


I, too, have been stranded, mother, on the beach, ’neath the morning sun, 
While to a long, low, dreary ebb, the tide of life hath run; 

But the high tide cometh, I feel its pulse vibrating along the shore, 

And with silent joy I’m waiting to float on its breast once more. 

But not again may I idly rock on the wave-kissed edge of the shore; 

Ah! no, to the open sea I haste by a path untried before. 

But the perilous track shall be lightened up by the ray of my guiding star, 
And the prayers of those I shall leave awhile, shall follow me from afar. 


« » There, the shadows creep on, for the day-god is seeking his ocean bed, 
And the red sky grows gray and somber, like a life from which hope has fled. 
I hear the last note of the blackbird, ’midst the whispering thrill of the trees, 
And over the ocean sweepeth the mourning sigh of the breeze. 


I can see the gray church towers rise through the deepening shade ; 

T have lived in its sacred presence, let me rest ’neath its blessed shade, 
When Holy Church, there keeping high festival, with care 

The altar spreads, in union my spirit shall be there. 


That hour is coming soon, mother ; the dawning east is bright ; 

Finished the days of mourning, joy comes with the morning light. 

I am leaving thee, mother, well knowing that she who has taught the way, 
With footsteps glad and unfaltering shall tread it herself one day. 





“I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH.” 


“TI KNow that my Redeemer lives ”—and when the dark’ning gloom 
Doth sometimes gather round my way, like shadows from the tomb, 
O, then I lay my-aching head upon his loving breast; 

My flowing tears are wiped away, my griefs are hushed to rest. 

“TI know that my Redeemer lives”—and when temptation’s dart 
Doth aim to draw the life-blood from out my very heart, 

O, then I learn of Him to bid for aye the tempter fly ; 

And in His strength I ’ll conquer, I ’ll conquer though I die. 


“T know that my Redeemer lives”—and when, by toil and care, 
My spirit sinks beneath the load, too burdensome to bear, 
O, then I hear that pitying voice, saying to souls opprest, 
“Come unte me, ye weary ones, and I will give you rest.” 


“T know that my Redeemer lives”—and when, with tear-dimmed eye, 
I see the loved of early years around me droop and die, 

O, then to soothe my bitter grief, my Savior speaks to me, 

And bids the winds and waves “be still” of the soul’s troubled sea, 


“T know th~.t my Redeemer lives ”—and when life’s sands run low, 
When my dim eye is closing fast, on all I love below, 

Rejoicing in the perfect trust which this assurance gives, 

I'll triumph over death; for O! “I know that my Redeemer lives.” 
“TI know that my Redeemer lives”—and by his saving grace, 

My sins all washed away, I shall behold him face to face ; 

Then loud shall swell my joyful song, on that immortal shore, 

“T know that my Redeemer lives”—“he lives for evermore.” 
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FROM ALSACE TO THE HARTZ, 


IIl. 


HE Burg or Castle of Nuremberg is ad- 

mirably situated on the summit of a low, 

isolated, sandstone rock of small extent, 
commanding a fine view of the town at its base, 
and of the flat country around. It is reached 
by a steep path directly from the city; but the 
most pleasant access is through the gate repre- 
sented in the illustration, and along the outer 
side of the old ditch or fosse, now converted 
into an orchard. Within the old castle are 
three massive towers, forming an admirable ter- 
mination upward to every view of Nuremberg. 
One of the towers is pentagonal, and ugly 
enough; the other is round and well propor- 
tioned. Both are very old. There are two 
chapels in the castle, in Romanesque style, 
probably of the eleventh century; and in the 
castle yard is a noble lime-tree, said to be seven 
hundred years old. 

Nuremberg is rich in churches. The town is 
now, indeed, intensely Protestant, and the richer 
and more ornate character that belonged to the 
churches in Catholic times, has been lost since 
the Reformation, but they are still full of inter- 
est. St. Sebald’s Church, in the northern half 
of the city, is the most important, although it 
can hardly be called the most handsome. The 
west front has two lofty square towers, with a 
prominent angular and highly decorated gable 
between them. The east end consists of a vast 
rounded apse, with numerous richly sculptured 
and turreted buttresses and lofty windows. 
Each, separately, is very fine, but the combina- 
tion is almost grotesque. Parts of the building 
are said to be of the eighth century, but the 
towers and choir are of the fourteenth. 

Round the outer walls of this curious church 
there is much sculpture of various degrees of 
excellence, and there is also suspended in one 
corner a richly ornamented bronze crucifix, said 
to weigh nearly a ton, and belonging to the ear- 
liest period of Nuremberg art in metal casting. 

The interior of the church is quite as inter- 
esting as the outside. The choir is particularly 
elegant and well lighted, some of the painted 
windows being very good. The chapels also 
are very interesting, but the great sight of the 
church is the tomb of St. Sebaldus in the choir. 
It is, indeed, one of the finest specimens of 
early German art in existence, and represents 
twelve years of labor on the part of its con- 
structors, Peter Vischer* and his five sons; it 





* The readers of the Repository for 1869 will find an excellent 
picture of Peter Vischer and his workshop in the September 
nvmber of that year.—Eb. 


was completed in 1519. It still contains the 
original oaken coffin of the saint, but this is 
now inclosed in a case of silver and gold, roofed 
like a house, and supported on numerous figures 
of snails, shell-fish, and dolphins. It reposes 
under a rich canopy, and is surrounded and 
adorned by beautiful statuettes of the twelve 
apostles and prophets, while its base is deco- 
rated with sculptures in fine relief, showing the 
miracles of the saint. The sarcophagus itself 
is more than three feet high, about five feet long, 
and eighteen inches broad. The whole shrine is 
about fifteen feet high, nine feet long, and five 
feet broad. The statue of the artist, Peter Vis- 
cher, in his working dress as a brazier, is among 
the figures atthe base. The whole is of bronze. 

The church of St. Lawrence, on the south or 
opposite side of the river, is finer externally 
than that of St. Sebald, and is better situated. 
It resembles St. Sebald’s in the peculiar towers 
at the west end, with the intervening gable, and 
the rounded choir at the east end. The west- 
ern front is, however, grander and more beauti- 
ful than that of the rival church, the whole front 
being filled with the most elaborate sculptures 
in every available space. The choir is less fine. 
The interior is also less effective, but it contains 
a curious pyx, or Sacramentshauschen, which, 
though it does not rival the shrine of St. Se- 
bald, is yet exceedingly beautiful and interest- 
ing. It is a pyramid of open stone-work sixty 
feet high, reaching almost to the roof of the 
church, and bent over at the top, its object being 
to receive the sacramenial elements after con- 
secration. It rests on three kneeling figures of 
men, representing the artist and his two assist- 
ants. Some of the other churches are inter- 
esting, but less so than these. The town-hall, 
although newly faced in the Italian style, really 
dates from the fourteenth century, and was 
partly renewed in 1522. It contains the ancient 
council chamber untouched. In it are paintings 
by Albert Diirer, and under it are torture cham- 
bers as at Ratisbon. 

In the market-place is a magnificent work of 
art, called, the Schéne Brunnen, or Beautiful 
Fountain.* It dates from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but was restored in 1824, and in its pres- 
ent state is believed to represent a fac-simile 
of the original. It is a slender octagonal spire 
fifty-six feet high, decorated with twenty-four 
statues ; the original was painted and gilt. Dur- 
ing the restoration it was necessary to replace 
sixteen of the twenty-four statues. It is one 
of the wonders of Nuremberg. There are sev- 





*In the December number of the Repository for 1869 we gave 
a fine picture of this “‘ Beautiful Fountain.” —Ep. 
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eral other fountains, some of great excellence. 
The great market-place is full of rich and very 
beautiful examples of house architecture. The 
modern market itself is plain, and even ugly, 
by the side of these specimens of fine medieval 
Gothic; but it is altogether lost in the over- 
whelming magnitude, as well as general effect, 
of the old buildings. Among them the Catho- 
lic church—Frauenkirche—is very conspicuous 
for its richly carved and sculptured portal of 
the fourteenth century. 

The cemetery of Nuremberg is a great curi- 
osity. It is very ancient, and contains some 





interesting graves. The total number of tomb- 
stones is nearly four thousand, and they are so 
closely packed that, though not actually touch- 
ing, it is quite impossible te walk among them. 
They are for the most part high and massive, 
but without much ornament. Albert Diirer 
was buried here, but his remains no longer oc- 
cupy his grave. 

Nuremberg has many collections of pictures 
and museums, and is full of objects of interest of 
all kinds. It deserves to be visited by every one 
who would see and feel the kind of iife passed 
in the Middle Ages by the wealthy middle-class 
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merchants of Central Europe, and the luxuries 
of art they were able to enjoy. Perhaps the 
absence of cushions and easy beds, the want 
of carpets and silk dresses, and of the thou- 
sand adjuncts now considered essential to a 
decent house, may have been, in some measure, 
compensated by a large amount of architectural 
decoration in private as well as public build- 
ings, a genuine love of art in all its forms, and 
a willingness to accept such comforts as are 
easily obtainable without hankering after others 
belonging to other countries, and insisting on 
combining in one time and place all that has 
ever been contrived or discovered for insuring 
personal ease, without reference to taste, cli- 
mate, or fitness. 

From Nuremberg, starting by an early train, 
a most interesting day’s excursion may be made 
through one of those picturesque districts in 
the plateau of Germany, which are dignified by 
the name of “Switzerlands.” The one in ques- 
tion is called the Franconian Switzerland, and 
there is another, near Dresden, called the Saxon 
Switzerland. They are, indeed, geographically, 
as unlike Switzerland as it is possible for two 
kinds of scenery to be, being the natural results 
of rain and rivers, running over and eating a 
way through flat rocks, originally cracked at 
the surface, either by the upheaval of the strata 
or by the action of weather. In each case they 
consist of river-banks broken, worn, and weath- 
ered. The Franconian Switzerland is in lime- 
stone, and is remarkable for its caverns. The 
Saxon Switzerland is in sandstone. 

Leaving Nuremberg at half-past seven in the 
morning, we reach Forchheim station before 
nine. There are always carriages at hand, wait- 
ing to conduct travelers to the various points of 
interest. The first point is Streitburg—about 
twelve miles—which is reached in a couple of 
hours. It is a small but picturesque village, 
and affords excellent head-quarters for a day or 
two’s excursion to the valley, which from this 
point exhibits the peculiar scenery of the dis- 
trict. Immediately behind and above the town 
is a fragment of a castle of which the ruined 
walls are continuous, and seem to belong to the 
natural pinnacles of rock near them. There 
are many such castles, half ruins of old walls, 
half natural imitations, the remains, for the 
most part, of a chain of defensive fortifications 
constructed during the Middle Ages by the 
Prince-Bishop of Bamberg to keep off the Nu- 
remberg burgesses. They have been neglected 
more than three centuries. 

From Streitburg to Muggendorf up the val- 
ley of the Wiesent is only three miles, and the 
craggy rocks on each side are almost lost in the 





thick vegetation. The main valley is crossed 
here and there by others, so that the distance 
from one opening to another is small, and the 
number of water-channels large. Each sepa- 
rate little gorge has the same general character- 
istics, so that in going up the valley we soon 
enter, as it were, a labyrinth of narrow passages 
all having the same general aspect. 

Throughout the system of valleys the lime- 
stone rock on each side is honey-combed with 
caverns, most of which have once been the re- 
sort of wild animals. The list of these ancient 
inhabitants includes many species no longer 
living in-any part of Europe. The most inter- 
esting and best worth visiting of the caverns at 
present is perhaps the Sophien-héhle, at Raben- 
stein. It is well provided with stalactites and 
stalagmites, and also contains a large supply of 
the old bones for which the district is famous. 
It is not, however, so remarkable in this respect 
as the cavern of Gailenreuth. 

In a narrow part of the valley of the Wiesent, 
not approached by any carriage-road, a foot- 
path leads through a number of natural arches, 
partly masked by trees, and over little wooden 
bridges connecting detached pinnacles also 
clothed with vegetation. This spot is called the 
Riesenburg, or Giant’s Castle, and appears to be 
a natural cavern of which the roof has fallen in. 

There is a tolerably good road up the valley, 
past several broken-down mills, more pictur- 
esque than profitable, to a place where four 
little streams converge. Up one of the little 
ravines belonging to these streams is Tiichers- 
feld, a village most charmingly situated in front 
of two singular needles of limestone. Still 
further up is Pottenstein, a handful of houses 
of all shapes and sizes, but most of them more 
like toys than real houses, thrown pell-mell on 
an irregular heap of limestone rock, some of the 
houses one hundred and fifty feet above the 
stream, others on its very borders. Nothing 
can be more curious and irregular than these 
quaint and picturesque villages. 

But, after all, it must be remembered that the 
whole district is nothing more than the irregular 
excavation and erosion of rotten limestone, 
forming a plateau of considerable elevation be- 
tween the Alps and the low plains of Northern 
Europe. The greatest difference between the 
bottom of the valleys and the top of the plateau 
is three hundred feet, and thus the valleys are 
still at a considerable elevation above the sea. 
The streams that run through them afterward 
feed the larger European rivers, and carry 
thither the stones and mud derived from the 
rotten material they have helped to dissolve and 
eat away. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—__- 
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The Franconian Switzerland has hitherto 
been very little visited by travelers. When I 
visited it, there had been only two or three of 
my fellow-countrymen during the season at 
Streitburg, although the place is one of great 
repute among the Germans, who crowd thither 
partly for the sake of the scenery, partly for the 
milk and whey cure, for which it has a certain 
notoriety. Occasionally a geologist penetrates 
thither for the sake of the bone-caves, but with 
this exception, and a few hurried visits by trav- 
elers who are determined to run through the 
whole in one day, there are but few foreigners. 

Those who stay a short time at Streitburg 
for the sake of the Franconian Switzerland, 
should not omit to visit also the town of Bai- 
reuth and the great Bavarian prison, about a 
mile and a half distant. The prisoners are 
made to earn their living, and do a certain 
amount of useful work in cutting and polishing 
marble, which is very abundant in the neighbor- 
hood. There is railway communication from 
Baireuth to Neumarck, and so to Leipsic, but it 
is perhaps better to return from Streitburg to 
Bamberg. 

Bamberg Is a neat town, prettily and conven- 
iently situated, and has a remarkably fine cathe- 
dral, recently put into complete repair by King 
Ludwig. The repair has involved the removal 
of much that obscured and concealed objects of 
real interest, such as frescoes and sculptured 
work long overlaid with whitewash. This build- 
ing dates from the very commencement of the 
eleventh century, but having been nearly de- 
stroyed by fire shortly after it was finished, the 
greater part of the work is about a century later. 
It contains a good deal of richly carved bronze. 
The lofty towers and spires of this building are 
exceedingly light and graceful, and are conspic- 
uous objects at a distance, especially as the 
cathedral is built on high ground. 

No one should leave Bamberg without visit- 
ing the Michaelsberg, the highest point of the 
hill on whose slope the upper town is built. It 
is not only the best part of the city, but affords 
noble views of the surrounding country. The 
church and old abbey upon it are also worth 
visiting, although the former is completely mod- 
ernized. The abbey is very fine. 

A journey of eight hours Srings us from Bam- 
berg to Leipsic, a handsome town containing 
many streets of lofty houses, but situated on 
the great plain, and with few zemarkable public 
buildings. As in many other German towns, 
the old city is the center only of the modern 
town, the fortifications that once inclosed it 
having been razed to the ground, and the space 
partly built upon—partly left in picturesque 





gardens and public walks. Thus the Leipsic 
of the Middle Ages was little more than half a 
mile across, whereas the town now bearing the 
name could not be crossed under two miles. 

Leipsic is more celebrated for its fairs, which 
are still retained as important events, and for 
its book trade, than for any objects of antiquity 
or beauty. The principal fair nearly doubles, 
for the time, the number of the inhabitants, 
which always exceeds 80,000. It takes place 
after Easter, and lasts three weeks. There are 
smaller fairs at Michaelmas and the new year, 
and at all these times the streets and squares 
are lined with booths, and every hotel and lodg- 
ing-house is filled to overflowing. Here only in 
Central and Northern Europe may be seen a 
mixture of Oriental with Occidental faces and 
costumes; and as there is a real interest and 
serious importance in the nature of the business 
transacted, Leipsic is well worth a visit at these 
times by those who would realize the nature of 
business in Europe in times gone by. 

The traveler and tourist will, beyond a doubt, 
be informed when at Leipsic that he should 
visit the Castle of Pleissenburg, which formed 
a part of the old walls, and which now contains 
an observatory. The castle is interesting from 
its antiquity, but the position, which is emi- 
nently favorable for an observatory, is for that 
reason utterly uninteresting as a point of view. 
It commands a view of a flat plain without a 
single object to relieve the eye. 

From Leipsic to Magdeburg is an easy run 
of two or three hours. The town of Magde- 
burg is fortified, and is considered strong. 
There is one good street, and in it is the cathe- 
dral, the lower part of which dates from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Many parts 
of it are very fine, but there is nothing to detain 
the traveler long. From Magdeburg there is 
easy railway communication with Halberstadt, 
whence we may conveniently enter the district 
of the Hartz. Halberstadt is reached by way 
of Oschersleben in about two hours, and is a 


‘city of very consideravle picturesque and anti- 


quarian interest. The market-place is full of 
exceedingly quaint medizval houses of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, and in the center 
is a colossal figure, symbolizing the town itself 
and its privileges. The town-hall—Rath-haus— 
is a curious Gothic building of various dates, 
well worth careful examination. The illustra- 
tion will remind the traveler who has seen it, 
of many points singularly attractive. The 
churches, especially the cathedral, are also re- 
markable, both without and within. 

A short additional railway trip conducts us 
from Halberstadt by Quedlinburg, with its beau- 
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tiful Schlosskirche, large and handsome houses, 
and turreted walls, to the station of Thale, the 
present terminus, where there is a very com- 
fortable hotel, much visited during the Summer, 
and close to some very fine scenery. From this 
point we may be said to enter the Hartz district. 

But before leaving the neighborhood of Mag- 
deburg and entering the Hartz, the traveler in- 
terested in the mineral products of Europe will 
do well to pay a short visit to Stassfurth, where 
are extensive mineral works, resulting in the 
manufacture of important chemical products. 
These products were first made known about 
the time of the second great Exhibition in Lon- 
don in 1862, when the salts of potash, and other 
salts from this singularly rich source, began to 
attract attention. At that time about 2,500 tons 
of the raw material were extracted from this 
deposit. Few works have increased mors rap- 
idly, or become more economically important to 
whole groups of industries in so short a space 
as these Stassfurth minerals. 

At the great works now established in this 
place there is a total thickness of nearly two 
hundred yards containing valuable minerals. 
They include nearly one hundred and fifty yards 
of rock-salt, separated by thin deposits of salts 
of lime, and beneath these other rocks, in which 
is a much larger proportion of minerals, con- 
taining salts of potash. The quantity is so 
great that the price of the salts of potash has 
been greatly lowered in the European market, 
followed by the introduction of the use of some 
of them for agricultural purposes. The mother 
liquor of the salt works, long established at 
Stassfurth, has long yielded crystals of the min- 
eral in question. Upward of 150,000 tons of 
potash salt were extracted in the year 1866. 

Stassfurth is easily reached by a small branch 
from Magdeburg, and the works will not occupy 
more than a day to examine. 
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FLOWERS AND THEIR ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


OUNTRY life can not be made to yield its 


full measure of enjoyment to any one who 

neglects to cultivate a love of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, or for some other department of 
the natural kingdom. I say its f«// measure, 
because there are pleasures in the country 
besides those which spring from fellowship 
with the beauties and curiosities of the veg- 
etable world. For example, there is the gudet 
of the country, so enjoyable after a day spent 
amid the confused noises of the city. Then 
there is its pure, fresh air, its delightful land- 





scapes, its charming sunsets, its refreshing 
drives, its rambles into the grand old woods, its 
musings in solitary nooks and on the banks of 
babbling brooks. These are pleasures which 
may be enjoyed by those who never offer wor- 
ship at the shrine of Flora. But are they suf- 
ficient to fill the mind after the freshness of 
first enjoyments is over? Pliny, in writing to 
his friend, Caninius Rufus, who owned an en- 
chanting villa at Comum, says of his friend’s 
ordinary rural pursuits and occupations: “If 
these beauties wholly possess you, then is your 
happiness complete; but if not, then are you 
one of many in the same miserable situation.” 

In this remark Pliny strikes the nail on its 
head. He conditions the happiness of his 
friend in his charming home on the entire fos- 
session of his mind by his pursuits, and implies 
that, without such entire possession, he must 
be miserable, as he knew many others to be. 
In this Pliny was right. Country life produces 
enjoyment just in proportion to the measure of 
agreeable occupation it affords the mind. The 
complaint of those who do not love it is, that 
they “do not know what to do with themselves.” 
Once made familiar with country quietude, fine 
landscapes, riding, driving, rambling, and mus- 
ing, such persons lack further food for thought 
and, as millstones ever moving without fresh 
supplies of grain between them grind them- 
selves, so do they grind and fret themselves 
into chronic conditions of melancholy and 
misery. 

-Just here, then, comes in the love of the floral 
kingdom. It furnishes boundless stores of de- 
licious food for healthy thought. Asa poet has 
well said, there is 

“Not a tree, 
A plant, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find something new ; 
Something to please, and something to instruct.” 

With such a volume to study, the lover of 
flowers is never without something entirely to 
possess his mind during his hours of leisure, to 
fill it with delightful reflections, and to lead it 
upward to Him whose loving skill filled the 
earth with floral beauty. Were he to leave the 
glorious volume of nature unopened and un- 
studied, his mind, lacking occupation, would 
weary of country life, and long for those busy 
rounds of social dissipation, which city-bred peo- 
ple misname pleasures. Is it quite true, there- 
fore, that country life can not be made to yield 
its full measure of enjoyment to any one who 
neglects to cultivate a love for trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, or some other class of natural 
objects ? 

There are more than one hundred thousand 
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known trees, plants,:and flowers. What an 
inexhaustible mine of pure pleasure lies within 
the grasp of every dweller in the country, in 
these divine productions! It is not my inten- 
tion, however, in this paper to treat of the pe- 
culiar attractions of the floral world. I intend 
nothing beyond a few illustrations of the fact, 
that there is a vast fund of curious and inter- 
esting ideas—historical, poetical, and biograph- 
ical, associated with plants, a knowledge of 
which adds materially to our enjoyment of their 
intrinsic beauties. A familiar acquaintance 
with these associations intensifies the pleasure 
of the amateur florist, and fills his greenhouse 
and garden with images of men and events long 
since become historical, or poetical, or both. I 
have selected a few plants at random, and have 
gathered such historical and other facts asso- 
ciated with them as I have collected for my 
note-book in the course of my readings about 
flowers. 
ROSEMARY. 

And first, here is my modest, sweet-scented 
rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis). As 1 pass 
my fingers lightly through its braided twigs and 
regale myself with its fragrance, I think of the, 
ancient troubadours who prized it highly for its 
sweet odor, and sent its sprigs to their lady- 
loves as emblems of constancy. It reminds 
me, also, of happy bridal scenes, for, in Ger- 
many, it has long been worn in wreaths at the 
hymeneal altar by all.classes, from the clumsy 
cottage maiden to the delicate bride of royalty. 
Anne, of Cleves, wore its sprigs in the coronal 
which bound her hair on the day of her marriage 
with the inconstant English Henry the Eighth. 
Alas, how misplaced was her faith in the man 
to whom she thus pledged her constancy! 

As I linger over this familiar little shrub, it 
reminds me of my quaint old friend, George 
Herbert, who, speaking of that knowledge of 
herbs which he thinks every good country par- 
son should possess, makes this curious remark 
concerning it: 

“ As for spices, the parson doth not only pre- 
fer this and other home-bred things before 
them, but condemns them for vanities and so 
shuts them out of his family, esteeming that 
there is no spice comparable to such herbs as 
rosemary, thyme, and mint.” 

Finally, my little Rosmarinus reminds me of 
many distant lands, of old England, where it 
has grown immemorially in gardens; of South- 
ern Europe, where it grows wild; of Africa, on 
whose deserts it literally wastes its sweetness, 
and where Dr. Shaw, seeing it used by the 
Moors for heating ovens, was forcibly reminded 
of Him who spoke of the flower of the field 





which “to-day is and to-morrow is cast ifito the 
oven.” 
MISTLETOE. 

Here is a sprig of Phorodendron flavescens, 
or mistletoe, with its white, semi-transparent 
berries. Its name, phorodendron, from phor, a 
thief, and dendron, a tree, indicates its charac- 
ter, which is that of a parasite, drawing its 
nourishment from the sap of oak, elm, or apple- 
tree. 

This plant, though not much prized among 
us, is romantically associated with the past of 
our Father-land. Its presence carries us back 
to the days of that mysterious faith called Dru- 
idism, whose priests regarded the mistletoe with 
peculiar reverence. To them it was the symbol 
of immortality and mercy. They gathered it at 
the period of the Winter solstice, with their 
hatchets of brass, called celts, fastened to the 
end of their staffs. At their great festival, 
called Yule-tide, they carried it in their hands 
and laid it on their altars as a symbol of heal- 
ing, and of coming happiness to the people. 
Why they did this is unknown. But it is con- 
jectured that their reverence for this plant arose 
from the fact that, at the point where the para- 
site intersects the tree on which it lives, its 
wood contains numerous rays and circles curi- 
ously resembling the image of the sun, which 
was the chief deity of the Druids. 

From this Druidical reverence for the mistle- 
toe arose the practice, still prevailing in En- 
gland, of using it for the adornment of churches 
and houses at Christmas. “At York,” says Dr. 
Stukeley, “the antiquarian, they carry mistletoe, 
on the eve of Christmas-day, to the high altar 
of the cathedrzl, and proclaim a public and uni- 
versal liberty, pardon, and freedom to all sorts 
of inferior and even wicked people, at the 
gates of the city, toward the four quarters of 
heaven.” This is, certainly, a very singular 
preservation of a heathen practice in a Christian 
city, maintained, probably, on the same prin- 
ciple 

** As the ear 


May love the ancient poet’s rhyme, 
Or feel the secret charm of minster’s distant chime.” 


It is probable that the first converts to the 
Christian faith may have adopted the ancient 
custom of decorating their houses and churches 
with mistletoe at Christmas, because the plant 
was a well-known symbol of joy and gladness. 
It was, therefore, fitting for them so to use it 
when they celebrated that great mystery of our 
faith, the birth of the Lord Jesus. Neverthe- 
less, even this practice may have been also con- 
nected with some remaining superstitious regard 
for the plant itself. There is abundant evidence 
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that they regarded it as a curative for many 
diseases, and a preventive of manifold evils. 
Even Sir John Colbach recommends it as a 
sovereign remedy for epileptic fits and other 
convulsive disorders; remarking that so fair a 
plant must have been designed by the Creator 
for further and more noble purposes than barely 
to feed thrushes, or to be hung up supersti- 
tiously to drive away evil spirits. He asserts 
that the high veneration in which the Druids 
were anciently held, by people of all ranks, pro- 
ceeded, in a great measure, from the wonderful 
cures they wrought by means of the mistletoe 
of the oak. 

It is not long since English youths and maid- 
ens were wont to carry branches of the mistle- 
toe from house to house or the first of January 
as a New-Year’s gift of friendship. Relics of 
the same practice remain in some parts of 
France to this day. And even now, in old 
England, if a maiden is caught by a youth 
standing beneath the mistletoe bough which, 
wreathed in holly, is still hung to the ceiling at 
Christmas in many a happy English home, 
she is considered bound to receive his kiss 
without offense. It may be that many willing 
maidens, by their seeming forgetfulness of the 
inviting bough, do often reveal their willingness 
to be wooed by lovers whose timidity has long 
forbidden them to put their secret hopes to the 
test of trial. On this point, however, I will not 
be positive, albeit I have little doubt that there 
are many happy wives and husbands in England 
whose union sprang from a first kiss given and 
received under the mistletoe and holly bough 
at Christmas tide. 


{ 


THE FUCHSIA. 


The graceful fuchsia, with its pink and crim- 
son bells, so suggestive of its popular name, 
Ladies’ Ear-drop, now challenges our attention. 
It has a German name, given to it in honor of a 
German botanist, Leonard Fuchs, who flour- 
ished in the sixteenth century, but its native 
habitat is South America. 

This lovely plant was introduced somewhat 
curiously into England. One account says that 
the first fuchsia—Fuchsia coccinea—was taken 
from Chili and presented to the royal garden at 
Kew, in the year 1788. But another and a more 
romantic theory is, that Mr. Lee, a well-known 

’ London nursery-man, was one day informed by 
a friend that a poor woman in Wapping had 
a prettier flawer than any in his collection. 
“Why,” said Mr. Lee’s enthusiastic informant, 
“the plant was elegant, and the flower hung 
like tassels from the pendent branches; their 
color, the richest crimson; in the center, a fold 





of deep purple. It was, indeed, a very charming 
flower.” 

Mr. Lee, having inquired where this novel 
floral beauty was concealed, hastened to visit 
it. It delighted even his cultivated eye, and he 
said to its modest owner, .“ My good woman, 
this is a fine plant. I should like to buy it.” 

“T could not sell it, sir,” said the poor woman, 
looking with loving eyes upon her flower, “for 
it was brought to me from the West Indies by 
my husband, who has gone to sea again, and I 
must keep it for his sake, sir.” 

“But I must have it,” rejoined the impetuous 
gardener. 

“No, sir, you can not,” replied the woman 
firmly. 

“Here!” cried the determined florist, empty- 
ing the contents of his pocket—copper, silver, 
and gold—upon the table, “I will give you all 
this for it. Here are eight guineas and over.” 

The sight of so much money overcame the 
loving scruples of the sailor’s wife. She gave 
up the plant, receiving Mr. Lee’s promise to 
send her one of the first he should rear from it, 
to “keep for her husband’s sake.” 

Mr Lee made such good use of this lone 
fuchsia that, at the commencement of the next 
flowering season, he had multiplied it three 
hundred-fold. With a shrewdness which would 
have been creditable to a pure-blooded Yankee, 
our London florist placed only two of his plants, 
in their primal bloom, in his show-room. The 
first lady who saw it exclaimed, “Why, Mr. 
Lee, where did you get this charming flower?” 

“It is a new thing, madam. Pretty, is it 
not ?” 

“Pretty! It is lovely. 

“One guinea, madam.” 

The guinea was cheerfully paid, and in a 
short time this blushing South American beauty, 
stood displaying its charms in the lady’s draw- 
ing-room. Her visitors admired it rapturously, 
inquired whence it came, and were told that 
Mr. Lee had one other just like it at his nursery. 
Away drove the visitor, bought the second plant, 
and hastened home with her treasure. 

Mr. Lee then brought out two more of his 
plants, which were admired and sold at the 
same price and in the same way. This process 
was repeated until three hundred golden guineas 
lay snugly enough in the gardener’s purse, the 
produce of the one plant purchased of the re- 
luctant wife. It pleases us to know that the 
gardener kept his pledge, and gave the loving 
wife one of his new fuchsias to watch over and 
love for her absent husband’s sake. 

With this fact in one’s mind the fuchsia is not 


What is its price?” 





merely “a joy forever,” because it is a “thing 
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of beauty” in itself, but also because it brings 
before our imagination the image of that poor 
but faithful wife who clung so firmly to a fragile 
plant because it was her absent husband’s gift. 


THE GENTLEMEN OF INDIA. 


UR papers on the Ladies of India will 
probably be more fully understood if we 
devote an article to the-gentlemen of that 

land—what they are like, and how they act in 
general. 

Happy indeed will that country become when 
its sons shall follow the example of the noble 
man whose portrait we here present, Duleep 
Singh, the first Christian Prince of India. For 
eighteen years he has been faithful to his Savior, 
and of him it can be said, in contrast with the 
usages of his class, 


“* He loves one only, 
And is true to her.” 


His life is pure and his influence and wealth 
are employed to advance the welfare of those 
around him, and to promote the cause of Christ, 
which he has espoused. But more of him here- 
after. For the present we introduce him to the 
ladies as an India gentleman—the general type 
in figure and dress of thousands more of the 
wealthy and titled classes there. We do not 
speak here of the common people, or of their 
divisions and customs, more generally repre- 
senting, as they do, Hindoo life and manners— 
this we may do hereafter—but only of the “up- 
per ten thousand,” who are especially responsi- 
ble to God and to man for the condition and 
degradation to which women in India have been 
so long subjected, by the conjoint influence of 
the aristocracy, in its claims and vices, and the 
priesthood, who have pandered to that influence 
and justified the'r cause, so that no sacerdotal 
voice is ever heard raised in protest against the 
guilt and the wrongs which are known or sus- 
pected to exist in this condition of society. 
The combination is as powerful on the one part 
as it is heartless on the other, while the poor 
victim “has no helper” till Christianity has now 
begun to send the light which must erelong 
give her hope. 

The dress of a gentleman in India is regulated 
as to its quality by his wealth and position, and 
as to its variations of form by his creed and 
locality. But the Maharajah costume here 
shown may be regarded generally as that of his 
countrymen. 

Their dress is free and flowing, adapted to 
the climate, and leaving to the limbs a greater 


* 





than the American style of dress can ever know. 
Although, to our imagination, it appears some- 
what feminine in its aspect, yet it is eminently 
graceful and becoming to the wearers, as any 
one who has seen a company of Hindoo gen- 
tlemen toget. ¢r will have observed. There is 
something so conservative and biblical in the 
aspect of it that you feel at once that the fluc- 
tuations of the fashions can have no influence 
upon it. Here is something that is at once 
suitable and unchanging—a style of comfort 
and elegance which the past five hundred years 
has not changed, and which will probably re- 
main unaltered when five hundred more years 
have passed away. 

The dress here represented shows a vest of 
“Kincole ”—cloth of gold—slightly exposed at 
the breast; a loose-fitting coat falling below the 
knees, made of rich yellow satin from the looms 
of Delhi, bordered with gold embroidery—a 
Cashmere shawl of great value encircles the 
loins, and the usual “ Kummerbund” binds all 
to the waist of the wearer. The turban is made 
of several yards of fine India muslin, twisted 
round the head, heavily adorned with chains of 





pearls and aigrettes of diamonds and precious ‘| 


stones. These, with the pearls encircling his 
neck, are of large size and extraordinary beauty 
and value—the heir-looms of many generations. 
He holds by his side his State sword, the hilt 
of which is studded with precious stones. To 
all this “glory” might have been added the 
matchless X0/-2-Noor diamond; for this Prince 
was the heir of “The Mountain of Light”—his 
father, the Maharajah Runjeet Singh, having 
been its last possessor. But his great diamond 
was sent as a present to Queen Victoria, and 
he himself is handsome and happy enough 
without it. 

How significant of the resources of India is 
the fact that every article on the person of this 
princely man, from the gold and gems on his 
head to the embroidered slippers on his feet, is 
the production of his own country, and all of 
native manufacture! How quietly in this re- 
spect he outshines the Broadway “exquisite” 
or Parisian belle, whose finery must be sought 
for in a score of climes and imported from many 
lands ! 

The: Maharajah is considered one of the 
handsomest of his countrymen. The excellent 
wood-cut here representing him does not, how- 
ever, do justice to his black, lustrous eyes, or 
his finely formed features and intelligent look. 
But we must turn again from him for the pres- 
ent to consider the general subject. 

The education of the gentlemen of India, in 


freedom of action, with more circulation of air, | its proper sense, is sadly deficient. Conducted 
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THE MAHARAJAH DULEEP SINGH. 


mostly in the zenana, among ladies ignorant of 
the most elementary knowledge, their mental 
training and acquisitions are of the most super- 
ficial sort and destitute of any healthful stim- 
ulus. 

These gentlcinen of means and leisure would, 
in other lands, be urged on to the privileges of 
scholarship; weuld be enlarging and enriching 
the literature of their times by their authorship, 
by foreign travel, by collections of books and 





works of art, and institutions for developing the 
resources of their great country. But there are 
no authors in India, no libraries in its homes, 
not one in a thousand of its aristocracy ever 
saw the outside of his native land. Learned 
societies, museums, or fruits of genius, are not 
to be found there. Education, when acquired, 
is restricted mostly to the mere ability of read- 
ing, and writing, and talking in courtly style— 
while there are multitudes of wealthy men that 
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can not do that much; nay, there are even kings 
without the ability to write their own names, who 
can only give validity to State documents by 
stamping them with “the signet on their right 
hand.” The sovereign of the Punjab—father 
of the Maharajah here represented—was one 
such. He was unable to write or read his own 
name, and to the day of his death could not tell 
one figure from another. 

The little information of general news which 
they acquire from time to time, has been ob- 
tained by a singular arrangement. Each great 
family, or king’s court, had its “editor.” He 
was expected to furnish the news daily, or as 
often as he could. So he collected from any 
source within his reach and got his newspaper 
ready. But he had no press, nor type, nor 
office, nor newsboy to aid him. He simply 
enters on his broad sheet, in writing, one after 
another, all the news or gossip he could collect, 
until his paragraphs fill his pages, and he sallies 
forth in the morning to circulate the news, com- 
mencing with the members of the household, 
and thence to the servants, and so on to the 
neighbors, reading for each circle the news he 
had previously collected and written out, and 
receiving his fees from each company as he 
goes round the neighborhood. Express trains, 
telegraphs, associated press, pictorial powers, 
and all our Christian appliances for collecting 
and distributing the news of the wide world he 
is utterly ignorant of. But the poor editor is on 
a par with the education of his patrons, and he 
ean rest assured they are not likely to outstrip 
him in the race for knowledge; and so it goes 
on from generation to generation, until now, 
when this wonderful innovator, Christianity, has 
walked right into the midst of this venerable 
ignorance, and, to the horror of these editorial 
oracles, has lifted many even of the pariah 
youth of their bazaars to a plane of education 
and knowledge up to which millions look with 
amazement, as they wonder what is going to 
happen now, when boys, “whose fathers they 
would have disdained to set with the dogs in 
their flocks,” are actually becoming possessed 
of an education which even their Pundits do 
not enjoy! 

The habits of the India aristocracy are in 
many respects decidedly peculiar. The resi- 
dence, for instance, is usually very mean, as 
compared with the wealth of the parties. While 
they will spend millions upon a temple or tomb, 
they are content to dwell in a house which a 
man in America, with one-fiftieth of their in- 
come, would scorn to inhabit. A Rajah, with a 
rent-roll or income of say $50,000 or more per 
annum, will pass his life in a residence built of 





sun-dried brick and a tiled roof, that cost less 
than $2,000, surrounded on all sides with mud 
hovels, and in the midst of a bazaar where the 
din, and smoke, and effluvia would be intolera- 
ble to any decent American. 

No doubt this want of appreciation of sur- 
rounding circumstances in their life is caused 
by tneir inability, while heathens, justly or truly 
to estimate that idea of home which Christianity 
has created for man, especially in the “honora- 
ble estate” of the married life which she or- 
dains and blesses, and to which she leads the 
grateful, loving husband, to bring his means and 
ingenuity to adorn it, and to make it a conven- 
ient, cheerful, happy dwelling for the blessed 
wife whom he loves, and the dear children that 
God has given them. Such a home, with its 
joy and honor, the heathen or polygamist can 
never know or appreciate. His residence is 
but a convenience, not the sanctuary of the 
affections, and his estimate of home must be, 
and is, defective and perverted. 

They eschew furniture, in our sense of the 
word—tables, chairs, knives, and forks. They 
eat with their fingers alone, and generally sleep 
on a charpoy or mat. So that when you enter 
a Hindoo home you are at once struck with the 
naked look of the rooms—no chair or sofa to 
sit upon, no pictures on the walls, no piano or 
musical instrument, no library of books, no 
maps, no table, with the newspaper, or period- 
ical, or album upon it, and you wonder how they 
can bear to live such a life; to you it would be 
a misery and a blank; but you are a Christian, 
and your holy religion has made you to differ, 
and taught you the nature and value of a Chris- 
tian home and its conven‘ences and joys. 

Nothing would more surprise them in visit- 
ing our Western world than to see how gener- 
ally, according to the ability of each, we beau- 
tify and adorn our residences, and surround 
them with flowers, and verdure, and neatness. 
They would think this all very artificial and 
perhaps unnecessary, and could not enter into 
the feelings of those whose constant effort 
seems to be to make the abode on earth, in its 
purity, companionship, and peace, a type of the 
heavenly home—“the house not made with 
hands” above—which “Jesus has gone to pre- 
pare,” and which he will yet honor with his own 
presence and fellowship when. he comes again 
to “receive us to himself, that where he is there 
we may be also,” in his Father’s house and 
among the “many mansions” of lis. ransomed 
ones! 

Woman alone in heathenism, even where she 
has possessed peculiar wealth, and power, and 
opportunity for the effort, can not make this 
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earthly paradise ; she requires Christianity to be 
sucessful. Cases have occurred where Euro- 
pean ladies have been induced—in Delhi, Luck- 
now, etc.—to enter even loyal zenanas as wives— 
of which more hereafter. But, though knowing 
the difference, and probably fondly hoping they 
could by their presence and ability constitute a 
happy social state, they soon realized that the 
very atmosphere forbid the development of the 
home they hoped to cultivate, and the fair exper- 
imenters had, in utter despair, to abandon their 
efforts and their hopes, and not only so, but 
content themselves to sink to the sad level of 
the heathenish community into which they had 
ventured ! 


“Home is the sacred refuge of our life.” 


True, but India’s sons can never learn the sen- 
timent and experience which Dryden’s line thus 
expresses till the daughters of India receive the 
Christianity which alone can cultivate their 
minds and hearts, and take under its divine 
guardianship their sacred mission in India, as 
in America, to 


“Give to social man true relish of himself.” 


The men of India have never known woman’s 
high power as “a helpmeet” in mind, heart, 
social life, or usefulness ; and, until they do, 
they can never enjoy the blessed home which 
only honored and elevated women can create. 

If there be any one thing, short of salvation, 
in which America and India contrast each other 
most vividly, it is woman’s high position in her 
home, and man’s consequent happiness result- 
ing therefrom—as wife, living for the husband 
whom she loves; as mother, making her abode 
a nursery for the Eden on high; the friend and 
patron of all that is lovely, virtuous, and of good 
report; her plastic influence of mind, and heart, 
and character, molding those within her sphere 
into sympathy with her own goodness, while she 
thus sweetly 


“ Allures to brighter worlds, and leads the way.” 


In presence of this excellence—and, thank 
Heaven, Christianity has thousands such !— 
every thing beautiful on earth brightens; the 
holiest and happiest men in this world bask in 
this blessed social sunshine, and are led by it to 
the contemplation and earnest hope of those 
“better things” which it typifies; their sancti- 
fied domestic joy becoming a sign and promise 
of the felicity that will be endless when they come 
to realize at last what they so often sing below, 


** My heavenly home is bright and fair ;”” 


finally, realizing in death what the first native 
female member of the Methodist Episcopal 








Church in India, the gentle Emma—Joel’s 
lovely wife—felt after being all this to her hus- 
band and children, when she joyously exclaimed, 
“I am going from a happy home on earth to a 
happier home in heaven !” 

The food and manner of eating is quite Ori- 
ental, with the peculiarity on the part of the 
higher castes that they never touch flesh of any 
kind ; but the rich variety of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and other products of the field and gar- 
den, with milk, butter, etc., enables them to en- 
joy a full variety. The favorite dish of India is 
the “curry,” and natives and foreigners alike 
seem to agree that it is the king of all dishes. 
If it was not the “savory meat” that Isaac loved, 
the latter was probably very like it; but the 
dish itself is never equal, in piquancy and 
aroma, out of India to what you receive there. 
The eating is done without *he aid of knives 
or forks, the fingers alone being used. This is 
the mode for all, no matter how high or wealthy. 
The writer saw the Emperor of Delhi take his 
food in this way. When they have finished, a 
servant lays down a brass basin before them, 
and pours water on their hands, and presents a 
towel to wipe them, reminding one of Elisha 
“pouring water on the hands of Elijah,” acting 
as his attendant in honor of the man of God. 

The amusements of the India aristocracy are 
very limited. The enervation of the climate 
may have something to do with this, but it is 
probably more due to a want of that developed 
manliness and self-assertion which belongs only 
to a higher civilization. They hardly ever think 
of going out hunting, or fishing, or fowling. Of 
the chase they know nothing, and, I presume, 
there is not one base-ball club in the country ; 
gymnastic exercises they never take, their music 
is barbarous, and they do not play. When a 
feast or marriage requires entertainment, they 
hire professional musicians, dancers, jugglers, 
or players, to perform before their guests, but 
take no part whatever personally. Operas, and 
theaters, and promiscuous dancing they hold in 
abhorrence, as too immoral for them or their 
families to witness or attend. They are fond 
of formal calls upon their equals, or social and 
civil superiors, and like display and exhibitions 
of their standing and wealth. They are regu- 
larly scientific in the art of taking their ease, 
being bathed and shampooed, fanned to sleep 
and while asleep. They love to be decorated 
with dress and jewelry, enjoy frequent siestas, 
and divide the remainder of their leisure time 
among the society of women whom they choose 
to entertain in their zenanas. But, of public 
spirit and efforts, disinterested devotion to the 
welfare of others, intellectual enjoyments, the . 
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culture and training of their children’s mind or 
morals, or the exalting influence of communion 
with a refined and intelligent wife or mother, 
they know but little or nothing, because they 
are utter strangers to the inspiration of the holy 
religion whose fruits these joys and virtues are. 

When they undertake to pay a visit of cere- 
mony, it is, to our views, very singular what 
form and punctiliousness they deem to be indis- 
pensable. The whole establishment seems 
turned out for the purpose, for the larger the 
“following” of course you are reputed to be 
correspondingly impressed with the standing 
and dignity of the great man who has come to 
honor you with his call. An outrunner or two 
reaches your door in advance, and announces 
their master’s approach; then come an armed 
squad, and his confidential servant, or “vakeel,” 
and behind them the great man himself on his 
elephant, or in his palanquin; another crowd 
of retainers bring up the rear—the whole train 
numbering, sometimes, from thirty to sixty per- 
sons, or even more. Often, as I have looked at 
them, have I been reminded of the figure in the 
Revelations, where the blessed dead are repre- 
sented as accompanied on their way into the 
kingdom of heaven by the escort of the good 
deeds of their faithful lives, which rise up to 
accompany them as so many evidences of 
their devotion to God—“Their works do fol- 
low them.” The interview is merely a cere- 
mony. The lady of the house is not expected 
to make her appearance; but where the visit is 
to a missionary family, the lady generally does 
show herself, and, joining in the conversation, 
watches the opportunity to say a word for the 
truth of the Gospel. The native gentleman is 
evidently amazed, though he conceals it as well 
as he can, at her intelligence and her self- 
possession in the presence of another man than 
her husband, so unlike the prejudices that fill 
his mind about the female members of his own 
household. No doubt amazing are the descrip- 
tions he carries home of what he has seen and 
heard on such an occasion. 

But it is in connection with “durbars,” gov- 
ernmental levees, and marriage festivals that the 
whole force of the native passion for parade and 
ostentation develops itself. As a sample: At 
the durbar some time ago in the Punjab, Diahn 
Singh, one of the nobles, came mounted on a 
large Persian horse, which curveted and pranced 
about as though proud of his rider. The bridle 
and saddle were covered with gold embroidery, 
and underneath was a saddle-cloth of silver tis- 
sue, with a broad fringe of the same material, 
which nearly covered the animal. The legs and 
tail of the horse were dyed red—the former up 





to the knees, and the latter, half-way to the 
haunches—an emblem, well understood by the 
crowd, of the number of enemies which this 
military chief was supposed to have killed in 
battle, and that their blood had covered his 
horse thus far. The chief himself was dressed 
with the utmost magnificence, loaded with jew- 
els, which hung, row upon row, round his neck, 
in his turban, on the hilt of his sword and dag- 
ger, and over his dress generally, while a bright 
cuirass shone resplendent on his breast. Add 
to this a face and person handsome and majes-~ 
tic, and you have the man as he delighted to be 
seen on the occasion, 

But even this was outdone a few months ago, 
on the occasion of the visit of one of Queen 
Victoria’s sons, the Duke of Edinburgh, to 
India. A part of the pageant was the proces- 
sion of elephants. These animals, one hundred 
and seventy in number, and the finest in size 
and appearance in India, were each decorated 
in the richest housings, and ridden by the Na- 
wabs and Rajahs who owned them, each trying 
hard to outvie the other. Perhaps the Maha- 
rajah of Puttecallah carried off the palm. The 
housings of his immense elephant were of such 
extraordinary richness that they were covered 
with gold and jewels. The Maharajah who rede 
on him wore a robe of black satin embroidered 
with pearls and emeralds. The howdah—seat 
on the elephant’s back—in which the Rajah of 
Kuppoorthullah sat was roofed with a triple 
dome made of solid silver. 

This passion for ostentation and show breaks 
over all bounds on the occasion of their mar- 
riage ceremonies, and is permitted to know no 
limit but their means, nor sometimes even that. 
Sleeman narrates of the Rajah of Bullubghur— 
whom the writer saw in such different circum- 
stances twenty years after these events, on trial 
for his life in the Dewanee Khass of Delhi, in 
1857, as described in the article on “The Last 
of the Moguls”—that, on the occasion of the 
marriage in 1838, the young chief mustered a 
cortege of sixty elephants and ten thousand fol- 
lowers to attend him. He was accompanied by 
the chief of Ludora and Pattecallee with forty 
more elephants, and five thousand people. 

It was considered necessary to the dignity of 
the occasion that the bridegroom’s party should 
expend at least six hundred thousand rupeés— 
$300,000 gold—during the festival. A large 
part of this sum was to be distributed freely in 
the procession ; so it was loaded on elephants, 
and persons were appointed to fling it among 
the crowds as the cavalcade passed on its way. 
They scattered copper money all along the 
road from their home till within seven miles of 
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Bullubghur. From this point to the gate of the 
fort they scattered silver, and from the gate of 
the fort to the door of the palace they scattered 
gold and jewels. The son of the Puttecallee 
chief, a lad of about ten years, had the post of 
honor‘in the distribution. He sat on his ele- 
phan, and beside him was a bag of six hundred 
gold mohurs—each mohur is worth ten dollars 
gold—mixed up with an immense variety of 
gold ear-rings, pearls, and precious stones. His 
turn for scattering began as they neared the pal- 
ace door. Seeing some European gentlemen, 
who had come to look at the procession, stand- 
ing on the balcony, the little chief thought they 
should have their share, so he heaved up vigor- 
ously several handfuls of the pearls, mohurs, 
and jewels, as he passed them. Not one of 
them, of course, would condescend to stoop to 
take up any, but the servants in attendance upon 
them showed no such dignified forbearance. 

The costs‘of the family of the bride are 
always much greater than that of the bride- 
groom. They are obliged to entertain, at their 
own expense, all the bridegroom’s guests which 
go with him for his bride, as well as their own, 
as long as they remain. Over and above this, 
on the present occasion the Rajah gave a rupee 
to every one of the multitude that came to see 
the festival. An immense concourse of the 
common ‘people had assembled to share in this 
donation, and to scramble for the many scat- 
tered along the road. To carry out the pro- 
gramme to its full intention, ready money 
enough was not found in the treasury, so more 
had to be obtained. But before the supply 
could arrive, thirty thousand more people had 
assembled at the capital, yet no one was disap- 
pointed ; all of them obtained their rupee, and 
the promise was fulfilled. 

From this running description of the superfi- 
cial, self-glorifying, and aimless lives which 
these men follow, the reader may easily imagine 
what must be the condition of their minds, their 
morals, and their characters. 

The Maharajah Duleep Singh, whose por- 
trait heads this article, is worthy of a more 
special notice, and particularly so as he has had 
the moral courage to separate himself from 
heathenism, and receive that Christian faith 
which has made him to differ so widely from his 
countrymen in the various respects in which we 
have here sketched them. He is the first royal 
person in India who has become a follower 
of Jesus Christ. His Highness is the son and 
heir of the Maharajah Runjeet Singh, who, 
from the ferocity and valor with which he con- 
ducted his wars and ruled his nation, was called 
“The Lion of the Punjab,” and whose death 





and costly suttee is represented in the Reposi- 
tory of last year. The old gentleman’s policy 
left his nation in confusion, and the English 
power in the wars that resulted, found his forces 
to be the sturdiest foe with whom they had 
ever measured swords in India. Runjeet died 
in 1839, and his son, this Duleep Singh, then 
only four years old, was placed upon the throne. 
His uncles ruled in his name, but the ten years 
which followed were times of anarchy and 
bloodshed, the Regents being assassinated in 
succession, and the country one vast camp. 
The army superseded the civil power, and, in 
their folly, actually crossed the frontier, and, in 
1845, invaded British India. They were re- 
pulsed, but only to renew the effort four years 
later, when they were overthrown, and the Pun- 
jab—the country of the five rivers, as the word 
means, the rivers named in Alexander’s inva- 
sion, and which unite to form the Indus at At- 
tock—was annexed to the British Empire. The 
young Maharajah was pensioned, and placed for 
education under the care of the government. 
God mercifully guided the Governor-general in 
the selection of guardian and tutor for the lit- 
tle prince. Dr. (now Sir John) Logan, of the 
medical service, and a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, was appointed as guardian, and 
Mr. Guise, of the civil service, was selected as 
his tutor. To Mr. Guise’s other high qualifica- 
tions for his duties was added a beautiful Chris- 
tian character. He had need of all his fitness, 
for the little ex-king had never been used to any 
restraint, much less to study, or to books, and 
claimed the right to run wild, and neglect all 
mental acquisitions. But the patience and con- 
scientiousness of the faithful tutor overcame 
every difficulty; good habits and a taste for 
reading were formed. Their home was at Fut- 
tyghur, on the Ganges, where the American 
Presbyterian Church has a Mission, in which 
many young men were receiving a Christian ed- 
ucation. The prince expressed a desire to have 
some one of good birth and talents for a compan- 
ion, and a young Brahmin, by name Bhajan 
Lal, who had been educated in the mission- 
school, and had there, though unconverted, con- 
tracted a love for the Christian Scriptures, was 
chosen for the position. He soon enjoyed the 
entire confidence of the young Maharajah. 
Bhajan was in the habit of studying the Bible 
in his leisure moments, and the prince, two or 
three times, having come upon him thus en- 
gaged, was led to inquire what book it was that 
so interested him. He was told, and, at his re- 
quest, Bhajan promised to read and explain the 
Word of God to him, but on condition that it 
should not be known. The priests of his own 
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religion that had accompanied him from the 
Punjab, and were training him in the tenets of 
their faith, were soon seen by him in a new 
light as he continued to read the Scriptures. 
When he began to compare them in all their 
mummery, immorality, and covetousness, with 
the purity and spirituality of the Christians 
around him, whose lives and examples he had 
carefully noted, a feeling of disgust with heatnen- 
ism, and a preference and love for the religion 
of the Bible, sprung up in his heart, to which he 
soon gave expression. Thus the reading of 
God’s holy Word, taught and explained even by 
a heathen youth and Brahmin, led the Mahara- 
jah to give up idolatry, and to express a desire 
to break his caste, and be baptized. 

The priests were amazed and confounded, 
and offered what resistance they could. But the 
guardianship of the Prince effectually shielded 
him from all persecution. Yet, as he was so 
young, and the step contemplated so important, 
his guardian, though rejoiced at his purpose, and 
ready to aid it in every proper way, suggested 
delay till he could more fully study the religion 
of Jesus and act with fuller deliberation. He 
accepted the advice, drew nearer to the mission- 
aries, attended the services, and enjoyed the 
association of the Christians. He was led to 


embrace Christ as his Savior, and on the 8th 
of March, 1853, was baptized and received into 


the Christian Church. The Rev. W. J. Jay 
administered the holy ordinance in the presence 
of all the missionaries, the native Christians 
and Europeans at the station, and the servants 
of the Maharajah. He was clad as here repre- 
sented, and, when he took off his turban, and 
with such firmness and humility, bowed his head 
to receive the sacred ordinance, every heart in 
the assembly was moved, and many a prayer 
went up that he might have grace to fulfill his 
vows and honor his Christian profession. 

He has faithfully done so to the present time. 
Immediately after his baptism he established 
relief societies at Futtyghur and Lahore, placing 
them under the control of the American mis- 
sions at both places. Besides assisting in the 
support of the missions, he established, and 
still sustains, a number of village schools for 
the education of the people, and has been a 
liberal contributor to every good object brought 
to his notice. When the writer was at Futty- 
ghur he had the opportunity of witnessing the 
results baing accomplished by the Christian 
liberality of the Maharajah in and around that 
station. He was then aiding the cause of Christ 
and the poor to the extent, probably, of fully one- 
tenth of his whole income annually; and I pre- 
sume his liberality is no less now. 

Vor. XXXI.—3 





Some time after his baptism, with a desire to 
improve his mind by foreign travel, he visited 
England. He took with him a devoted Chris- 
tian, who had formerly been a Hindoo Pundit, 
named Nil Knath, by whose instructions he was 
more fully established in the doctrines of the 
Gospel, and with whom he enjoyed daily prayer 
and other religious privileges. On his arrival 
in London the Government placed a suitable 
residence in Wimbledon at his disposal, and the 
Queen and Prince Albert showed him much 
attention and kindness. 

The Sepoy Rebellion of 1857 distressed him 
exceedingly, and probably alienated him from 
his native land. His entire severance from the 
religion of his countrymen, and, most of all 
probably, reasons of state in view of the English 
rule in his country, which he would not wish by 
his presence there to disturb in any way, led 
him to prefer England as a residence. A mag- 
nificent home has been provided for him near 
London, and there, on the allowance of his rank 
paid yearly by the British Government, he is 
spending the present portion of his life, honored 
and respected by all around him. He has prob- 
ably ere now come to the conclusion that the 
loss of the throne of the Punjab may have been 
for him a good providence. During the rebell- 
ion his life might have been sacrificed. In the 
peace and honor that surround him he is not 
only entirely free from the evil influences of an 
Oriental court, and the distractions of irrespon- 
sible government, but he may reflect, judging 
the present from the past, that had he remained 
and reigned he might very probably, like his 
uncles and predecessors, have met a violent 
death. 

Some years ago his mother went to London 
to visit him. His efforts to lead her to Christ 
were unavailing. She died about a year or 
more after reaching England. Her servants 
and priests wished her body to be disposed of 
with heathen rites and by cremation. But he 
would not allow it. They returned to the Pun- 
jab, and raised such a row about the disposi- 
tion of her remains, their great complaint being, 
to express it in their own words, that “he had 
put their Queen, the famous Ranee Chunda, 
down into a hole to rot instead of burning her 
decently and sending her ashes to the Ganges.” 

The Maharajah had given her a suitable rest- 
ing-place in a costly tomb, but it would not 
satisfy them. She must be burned. And they 
continued to worry him till at last, worn out by 
their importunity, he told them to come for her 
and have an end of the annoyance, But they 
would not come; he must bring her. So, at 
length, he compromised the matter by telling 
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them to meet him at Bombay, to which place 
he took the body and handed it over to them, 
but would not proceed further, thus avoiding 
any connection with the idolatrous rites of the 
cremation. 

All trials have probably their compensations. 
The Maharajah doubtless found it so on this 
unwelcome journey. He had now reached thirty 
years of age, and was still unmarried—probably 
had met no one exactly to strike his fancy in 
that line. But on this journey, while resting a 
day at Cairo, in Egypt, he employed his leisure 
hours in visiting the American missions. While 
being conducted through the school he saw a 
young lady, one of the teachers, a Copt by 
nation, whose elegant and intelligent person 
and manners attracted his attention. He con- 
cealed the interest she had awakened in his 
mind, and went on next day with his sad bur- 
den. But the lady had made her impression 
upon his heart, and he thought of her all the 
way to India; and then, having fulfilled his 
object, returned to Egypt, again visited the 
school, and saw her. He stated to the mission- 
aries his interest in the lady, proposed, and was 
accepted. 

In a few weeks after they were married in a 
simple Christian manner, and without any of 
the extravagance usual with his countrymen on 
such occasions. A portion of the money thus 
saved he devoted to the aid of the mission 
whose teacher he had so unexpectedly changed 
into “ The Maharanee Duleep Singh.” My lady 
readers will, I am’ sure, join me in hearty wishes 
for their health and happiness, and also in ear- 
nest prayer that, erelong, the gentlemen of India 
may find in Christ and Christian civilization 
that new life of joy and purity to which they are 
at present such strangers. 


NIGHT-FALL. 


Come close to my side, beloved, 
For the toilsome day is done, 
And our paths, that have wandered far apart, 
Draw near with the setting sun— 
So near, so dear, while the ingleside 
Glows soft in a dream of rest, 
And our hearts are glad for the quiet tide 
Of the hour we love the best, 


You have warred all day, beloved, 
The warfare of right with sin, 

Where the foremost are smitten with envy’s shaft, 
And the saddest are those who win; 

And while I wrought till the shades grew long, 
To God and my loved ones true, 

If ever the wrong waxed bold and strong, 
Then, kneeling, I prayed for you. 











You are tired to-night, beloved, 
But the breaking waves that beat 

With rhythmic surge on the shore of day 
Subside in the night-fall sweet ; 

And, knowing the need that comes from strife, 
When the day’s brief page is read, 

On the heart that is yours for the work of life 
I pillow your aching head. 


You are sad to-night, beloved, 
I glory when you are weak 

To lift your brow till a vail of hair 
Lies golden upon your cheek— 

To feel, though your life is brave and grand, 
And you march with the crowned abreast, 
That the light, light touch of a woman’s hand 

Can quiet your griefs to rest. 


Close, close to your side, beloved, 
For our wandering paths are one, 
And out from the tents of even-tide 
They lead to the setting sun; 
And, stirring the tenderly pulsing calm 
Of the night-fall, hushed and dim, 
We thank our Father for Love’s sweet psalm 
That is leading us up to him. 


THE SABBATH REST. 
SwEEtT Sabbath rest, thou comest to me 
So blessedly, so welcomely ! 

Thou bidd’st my toil-worn footstep cease ; 
Thou breathest on my spirit “peace ;” 
Thou layest on thy holy breast 

My weary head, sweet Sabbath rest. 


Thou biddest haggard care to wait 
Submissively without thy gate, 

Whilst I, within thy hallowed calm, 

Sit gathering strength and breathing balm, 
And drinking in thy whispered thought, 
Which with my life shall be inwrought. 


Thou sweetly dest my spirit teach 
Eternal truths which heavenward reach, 
Till, softened, strengthened, lifted up, 

I clasp again “‘life’s mingled cup,” 
And, rising, pass without thy gate, 

Less weary, less disconsolate. 


Again I clasp the hand of Care, 
Transfigured now to Duty fair, 

And lo! the onward stretching path 

A light of peace and beauty hath ; 

Sweet flowers of faith, and hope, and trust, 
Spring upward from the wayside dust. 


Sweet Sabbath rest! thou precious boon, 
Gone to return in blessing soon, 
Renewir.g through our troubled days 

The dawn of peace, the joys of praise, 
Till, dawneth in life’s fading west, 

The Sabbath of eternal rest. 
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THE WONDERS OF THE SEA. 


I. 


HE “great deep” is a lively emblem of its 
Creator, ever active and unchangeable. 
Soundings have been made, showing a 
depth of from five to seven miles, exceeding 
even our highest mountains; were it increased 
by one-fourth only, all the earth, with the ex- 
ception of the highest peaks, would be drowned ; 
but its “proud waves,” rising sometimes to the 
enormous height of sixty feet, are “stayed.” 
“His wonders in the deep,” truly they ave won- 
ders. The beds of the great Pacific and At- 
lantic are proved to be cemeteries of myriads 
of beings, most of which are so minute as to 
require the superficial magnifying power of 
240,000 times to define them. The Diatoms, or 
flinty skeletons of parasitical marine plants, are 
of the most exquisite forms; the Polycystina, 
with their many-chambered stomachs, and the 
Foraminifera, with their novel organs 
of locomotion, are wonderful witnesses 
to the truth of the words quoted. Vast 
beds of brilliantly colored anemones, 
living plant-animals —“ zodphytes ” — 
wave their petal-like tentacles, so as 
even to deceive the bees along shore, 
who have been seen to fly into their 
stomachs as into the nectary of a blos- 
som when expanded above the surface ; 
and vast beds of sea-fans, the work of 
the Gorgonia, sparkle with gem-like 
coverings of gold and rubies ; the bright 
sea-mats, with their mother-of-pearl- 
like structure, revealing countless fam- 
ilies of Flustra, are iridescent with 
light. The many-colored hairs of the sea- 
mouse reflect the most brilliant hues of the 
rainbow; while the leafless trees of coral for- 
ests and the green beds of rose-colored weeds 
float amid the bright blue waters in wondrous 
harmony. So brilliant are their hues in the sun 
as scarcely to be looked upon; and “when day 
declines,” as says an eloquent writer, “and the 
shades of night lay hold upon the deep, this 
fantastic garden is lighted up in new splendor. 
Millions of glowing sparks, like little micro- 
scopic medus@ and crustaceans, dance like glow- 
worms through the gloom. The sea-feather, 
which by daylight .is vermilion-colored, waves 
in a greenish phosphorescent light; every cor- 
ner of it is lustrous. Parts which by day were 
dull and brown, and retreated from the sight 
amid the universal brilliancy of color, are now 
radiant in the most wonderful play of green, 
yellow, and red light; and to complete the won- 


ders of the enchanted night, the silver disk, six 








feet across, of the moon-fish, moves slightly 
luminous among the crowd of sparkling stars.” 
“They that go down to the sea in ships, that 
do business in great waters, these see the works _ 
of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep.” * 
In opening the study of these living wonders | 
we begin low down im the scale of life among 
the family of Asterias or’star-fishes. Here are 
creatures which seém to be constructed by ge- 
ometry. Their resemblance to that figure which 
we call a Star has long been recognized by 
amateurs as well as naturalists. The organiza- 
tion of marine animals ig far from being rigor- 
ously exact. The creative power seldom or 
never employed lines perfectly straight; the 
preference was always given to curved and 
wavy lines; hence the asterias are not con- 
structed with exact geometrical accuracy. The 
star-fishes are animals without vertebra; they 
are generally flattened and pentagonal, the 
branches being nearly equal to each other, and 


arranged symmetrically as rays. These rays 
are more or less triangular, and are invariably 
five in number. The asterias strew the ground 
of the submarine forests. Sir L. M’Clintock, 
when exploring the route for a North Atlantic 
telegraph, found a living star-fish at a depth of 
two hundred and sixty fathoms! It belonged 
to a species generally found only in a fossil 
state, and here it was living under an enormous 
pressure, and far out of the reach of the light 
of day. The asterias are peculiar to the sea; 
they have no fresh-water representatives. Cer- 
tain species are extremely numerous—so nu- 
merous, indeed, that the sea-board population 
cart them away to manure the land. 

The star-fishes are variously colored. Some 
are a grayish yellow, some an orange yellow, 
others-a’ dull red, or a violet. Their bodies are 
surrounded by a calcareous envelope, composed 
of pieces placed side by side, united by fibers. 
These plates are armed with tubercles and 
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pricks; M. Gaudry found more than 11,000 of 
them on a red star-fish—that species which is 
most common in Europe. 


THE VIOLET ASTERIA. (Uraster violaceus.) 

The asterias have a mouth at the center of 
their lower surface. There are also upon this 
under surface globular drop-like protuberances, 
which are furnished with arm-like appendages ; 
and it is from the globular projections that the 
organs are put forth, which are really the feet 
of the creature. These form a double or quad- 





ruple row; they consist of a fleshy cylinder of 
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UPPER AND UNDER SURFACE OF A STAR-FISH. 


a grayish color, and in most cases are termi- 
nated by a little globular vesicle filled with a 
watery liquid. This vessel is capable of great 
extension. When the creature wishes to push 
out its foot, it causes the globular vessel to con- 
tract; this forces the liquid into the cylinder, 
which is consequently stiffened, and can be 
used for the purpose of locomotion. When the 
pressure upon the bag of fluid is relieved, the 
water returns back to its receptacle, and the 
cylinder becomes limp, and contracts. In spite 
of the great number of these ambulacral organs, 
the star-fish does not move any quicker than 
other inhabitants of salt water which possess 
only one foot or none at all. 

If you turn an asteria over upon its back, at 
first it remains motionless, with its feet con- 
tracted; soon, however, it pushes them out like 
so many little worms, spreading them here and 
there as if feeling for the ground; it then in- 
clines them toward the bottom of the vase, and 
fixes them one after the other; when it has a 
sufficient number attached, the animal turns 
itself round. It is believed that these organs 
also play no inconsiderable part in the process 


(Astropecten spinulosus.) 
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of respiration; even during times of seeming 
repose, currents of corpuscles are seen travers- 
ing them. 

The mouth of a star-fish opens immediately 
into the stomach, which is a large sack, from 
which a chamber passes into each arm. These 
prolongations of the stomach are a kind of in- 
testines. | 

These animals are very voracious. They 
ingult their prey while still living, in a single 


EQUESTRIAN STAR-FISH. (Goniaster equestris.) 


morsel. When the victim is too large for the 
mouth, the stomach inverts itself upon it. In 
all other animals the lips are the receivers of 
the food for the stomach; but here the stomach 
“itself takes the food. The star-fish can eat 
even oysters. This appears at first sight im- 
possible, for the mouth of the star-fish is but 
small, and an oyster is a considerable size. But, 
according to Professor Rymer Jones, they seize 
the oyster by their rays, holding it by means of 
their suckers; they then invert their stomach, 
which entirely infolds the unhappy mollusk; 
from the pores of the stomach there seems to 
exude a poisonous liquid; the oyster by this 
means is forced to open its shell, and thus be- 
comes an easy prey to its captor. 

The asterias play an important part as the 
scavengers of the sea. They love all kinds of 
dead flesh, and show a wondrous activity in dis- 
covering and devouring it. This necessary 
work of clarifying and making the waters of the 
ocean salubrious for its world of inhabitants is 
carried on silently, quietly, but continuously. 
How wondrous are the arrangements by which 
the Creator completes the compensations of life! 

Ehrenberg first discovered that the star-fish 
had eyes. They are placed at the very end of 
the arms, and on the under surface; they are 
bright-red globules, surrounded by a defense of 
spiny cilia. To use them the animal is obliged 
to raise up the arm. These eyes, in one sense, 
may be said to be very imperfect, for they pos- 





sess no lens; at least the most careful observers 
have not as yet discovered any. 

Edward Forbes gives a most interesting ac- 
count of a star-fish which is found in the Medi- 
terranean—the Luidia ciliaris—which, when a 
tacked, is able to destroy itself; first the arm 
break off one after the other, and then the disc 
breaks itself into pieces. Not being able to 
defend itself as a whole, it kills itself in detail. 
One which had thus escaped him by sacrificing 
its arms, opened and shut its spinous eyelid 
with something very like a wink. 

The star-fishes propagate their species by 
eggs, which are produced in vast numbers ; the 
mother carries them in a cavity formed by a 
curvature of the body and the rays. They are 
so situated that the creature can not use its 
mouth, and, consequently, it has to pass the 
period of gestation without taking any food. 
An asteria has been known to remain in this 
state for eleven days. The eggs are yellow or 
red. The young come out of the egg very un- 
like the parent; they have no rays, are ovoid 
in shape, and are provided with vibratory cils, 
which give them the appearance of infusoria. 
They swim with great activity. At the end ofa 
certain time the rays bud out of the upper part 
of the body in the shape of four tiny arms, by 
means of which the little star-fish fixes itself to 
its mother, As yet the members are only tem- 
porary; the body gradually flattens itself out 
and becomes a disc, at first round, upon the 
surface of which, toward the middle, spring up 
without any particular order, globular protuber- 
ances, which are the rudiments of the suckers ; 
these appear to form six concentric rays. At 
last the body begins to become pentagonal and 
more or less like a star; the rays grow out at 
the angles, and the animal is complete. 

The flesh of the star-fish is considered poi- 
sonous, ! 

Star-fishes are capable, with wonderful facil- 
ity, of reproducing any part of which they have 
been deprived. The individual which loses one 
or more arms gradually produces others in every 
respect similar to those which it once had. At 
first these new members are small, and in this 
state there is a necessary aberration from the 
figure of a star. There is in the Indian Ocean 
a species which often has four small arms upon 
the extremity of the fifth; these are new pro- 
ductions in course of development. In this 
case the star takes the appearance of a comet. 

Sir John Dalyell, on the 1oth of June, took a 
ray of a star-fish which had been cut off. It 
then exhibited no signs of reproduction; but 
on the 15th the rudiments of the other four rays 
showed themselves as little protuberances. At 
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A STAR-FISH IN THE PROCESS OF PRODUCING ITS 


night one of them had doubled its size, and the 
others had also increased. An orifice—that is, 
a mouth—began to form at the center of this 
new group. The process of reproduction was 
then in full force, and in three days the four 
rays were completed ; but when compared with 
the original arms they were, of course, but Lil- 
iputians. In a month’s time they had reached 
their proper size, and thus a new star-fish was 





RAYS, 
produced from the amputated limb of another. 
The asterias are tormented with parasites. 
There is not perhaps an animal, terrestrial or 
marine, which does not serve as a home for 
another, or perhaps for many others. To live 
in dependence on another is a great physio- 
logical law. Asa general rule, parasites belong 
to an inferior grade to that of the creature on 
which they exist; the contrary is very seldom 
“the case. However, of this we 
have an instance in the parasite 
of the Culcita discoidea. Here is 
a little fish which passes its life in 
the intestinal cavity of a star-fish. 
This fish is called Oxydbates Bran- 
desit, The parasite is higher in 
the scale of life than the star-fish ; 
for one is a vertebrate animal, and 
the other belongs to the inferior 
rank of the invertebrata. Another, 
the Fierasfer Fontanesit, of Risso, 
lives as a parasite in the great 
intestine of the Holethuria royala. 
Some of the star-fishes have a 
body—a little round disc—from 
which rays extend, which are sup- 
ported by a series of vertebral 
formations. These are the Ophiu- 
rade, so called from a fancied re- 
semblance which the rays bear to 
the tail of a serpent. The arms 
are long, flexible, and wavy, and 
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sometimes furnished upon their sides with spines 
and scales. In many species, which are termed 
Astrophytes, the arms bifurcate near their origin, 
and sometimes they are separated into two or 
three branches, which throw out again smaller 
rays, which are very fine and tortuous. In one 
individual no less than 81,920 of these have 
been counted. 

The elegant rays of the ophiurade move and 
twist themselves as they have occasion. They 
seize the prey which comes within their reach, 
and direct it to the mouth, which is always 
placed at the center of the lower surface of the 
star-fish. The astrophytes appear to use their 
numerous arms as a net in which to catch their 





prey, and, at the same time, to hold it until it | 
is wanted to make the repast of the animal. 
The visceral cavity is absolutely limited to the | 
disc which forms the body; it does not extend | 
into the arms, as is the case in other star-fish. 
When an ophiura is put into water which is not 
fit for its habitation, one by one the arms drop 
off, until nothing remains but the disc; and still 
the creature lives, and eats with avidity. 

About the beginning of April the sides of the 
disc puff out, and the intermediate spaces be- 
tween the rays become filled with spawn. The 
eggs are ovoid and of a bright red. Toward 
the end of August, or the beginning of Septem- 
ber, the young appear. At the moment of their 
birth they are nearly microscopic, almost trans- 
parent, and slightly green. Their shape is curi- 
ous; they have been not inaptly likened to a 
painter’s easel. The upper part of the body is 
conical. The lower part is divided into eight 
prolongations, disposed in two divergent groups. 
These prolongations are covered with cilia, and 
toward their extremities are slightly orange. 
Each is upheld by a little calcareous support. 
These singular larve have been described under 
the name of Pluteus paradoxus. 

In concluding this chapter we must not omit 
to mention the Afedusa’s head, one of the most 





extraordinary productions of marine life. They 
belong to the Crinoidea, a class of zodphytes 
which swarmed in the Palzozoic seas. Many of 
the limestones are all but masses of these cri- 


PENTACRINUS EUROPAUS. 


noids. Now the great race is all but extinct, 
and our seas present only two species. One is 
fished up from great depths, in the neighbor- 
hood of the Antilles, and is popularly known as 
the marine palm. This curious animal resem- 
bles.a flower borne upon a stem, the calyx of 
the flower being the head of the animal. The 
stem has a calcareous core, which is secreted 
by the living tissue which surrounds it. The 
arms branch out from the calyx. In fact, the 
animal is a star-fish fixed to a stem—the fixed 
star of the ocean world. It has no mouth, and 
its digestive apparatus is very rudimentary. Its 
pedicle is slender, angular, and jointed. The 
animal can balance itself in any position, and 
appears to enjoy a kind of sensibility. Thus 
these animals occupy that position which is 
always found in moving from one section of the 
kingdom of nature to another; they are the 
stepping-stones between the animals which are 
fixed and those which are free. Nature never 
leaps, she always steps. 

In 1823 Mr. Thompson discovered the second 
species in the European waters. The Penta- 
crinus Europeus is very small; the rays are 
deeply divided into two parts, and they appear 
to have ten of these tentacles; they are fur- 
nished with cilia. The pedicle is often as slen- 
der as a thread. 


NOTHING can be very ill with us when all is 
well within; we are not hurt till our sou!s are 
hurt. If the soul itself be out of tune, outward 
things will do us no more good than a fair shoe 
to a gouty foot. 
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A PINK SUN-BONNET. 


T was a little corded, ruffled affair, that had 

been made originally with an intention of 

shading tiny Jessie’s bright eyes, and pro- 
tecting her face from sun and wind ; but, as every 
day more and more thoroughly demonstrated, 
Miss Jessie’s eyes were too anxious to survey 
every thing about them to submit to much shad- 
ing, and her round, laughing face, already burned 
as brown as a nut, was past preserving any 
thing like fairness. It had a local habitation— 
this sun-bonnet—at least, out in the wide, pleas- 
ant hall there had been a nail driven for its 
express accommodation when it was not on 
Jessie’s curly head. But the trouble was it 
could be seldom seen in either place, while it 
might be found on almost any other spot about 
the house or grounds. Bridget stumbled over 
it on the back-stairs when she went sleepily up 
to bed; Rover brought it in his mouth from the 
arbor, where it had been laid down as a couch 
for dolly; the wind whirled it down from the 
top of the coal-house, where it had served as a 
hearth-rug during some housekeeping opera- 
tions carried on there the day before; Mike 
picked it off the raspberry bushes, where it had 
been caught when its owner was searching for 
fruit; Benny fished it up from the rain-barrel, 
into which, after much clambering, Jessie had 
contrived to look “to see if any ’skeeters were 
gettin’ made.” 

Time would fail to tell of the haymow, the 
wood-pile, the orchard, and all the nooks in 
garret and cellar to which that wandering bit 
of pink cambric found its way. However nicely 
it was starched and ironed, and its ruffles fluted, 
it was sure to turn up in the course of a few 
days, limp, draggled, and forlorn, its long strings 
all chewed up, its stiffness departed, and alto- 
gether as much a wandering vagabond as ever. 

“ Jessie, child, where is your bonnet?” was a 
household phrase so constantly repeated that 
even the parrot, in her cage in the hall, had 
caught it, and would nod her green and gold 
head knowingly, and scream, “Bonnet, Jessie! 
Jessie! Where’s Jessie’s bonnet?” 

Unfortunately, considering that it was a point 
on which information was so universally desired, 
the question was one that Jessie seldom could 
answer. In fact, the loss of the article always 
seemed to strike her as something new and not 
to be accounted for. 

“Why, I don’t know,” she would say, drop- 
ping her chin meditatively between her tiny 
palms. “I ’spect I should n’t wonder if ’t was 
where I played yesterday. Ma, wheregdid I 
play?” 





The mother was in despair, not from the 
roving propensities of the bonnet particularly, 
but because of the generally wild, freakish, im- 
pulsive, and careless temperament of Miss Jes- 
sie. No sage and sedate hen, expecting her 
brood to follow decorously in her steps, and 
industriously scratch for a living, was ever more 
surprised at finding among them a duckling that 
insisted upon taking to the water, than was 
Mrs. Middletor. at finding such a one as Jessie, 
a child of hers. Gentle, quiet, timid even, she 
had been from her girlhood up, with her organ 
of order so largely developed as to make her 
a daintily neat housekeeper. Ella, her oldest 
child, was undoubtedly like her—a serious, mod- 
est, sedate little maiden, who took naturally 
to patchwork and handkerchief hemming, and 
had always a womanly aversion to having her 
clothes soiled, or her hair ruffled. Sure to 
keep out of mischief, safe to send on errands, 
was she, and one of whom every body said, 
“What a nice little girl!” But Jessie! Let 
the weekly washings, the torn dresses, and but- 
tonless aprons testify to the fences she climbed 
over, the brooks she waded through, the mud- 
pies she compounded, and her general capacity 
for getting into every thing she ought to keep 
out of. 

“I don’t know what to do with her,” said 
Mrs. Middleton disconsolately. “I do n’t won- 
der at Benny’s doing such things, and being 
wild and noisy, he is a boy; but for a little 
girl— ” 

“Come now, Mary, don’t fret,” interposed 
Aunt Ruey from her comfortable chair in the 
corner. “The child ’ll come out well enough.” 

“But she does n’t come out well enough, 
Aunt Ruey; she is constantly coming out in 
tatters. Why, she keeps me ina state of as- 
tonishmert all the time. Some way I can’t get 
used to it. She is so different from Ella.” 

“QO, I know all about Ella,” laughed Aunt 
Ruey—“ good, quiet little body she always was. 
But Jessie an’t a bit like her—never was, and 
never will be. You see there is where you 
make yourself a good deal of worry for nothing ; 
you ’re all the time trying to make her over into 
something she wasn’t meant for. I tell you I 
believe what a good many folks in this world 
need—children and grown people, too—is just 
a little wholesome lettingalone. God made the 
child, and made her for something good, too. 
What you ’ve got to do is to watch and bring it 
out, and not be trying all the time to make her 
over.” 

“TI wish I could think so about it,” sighed 
the mother, “it would be a great relief. But—” 

“But you feel as though you must keep tak- 
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ing thought, if you can’t turn one hair white or 
black,” said Aunt Ruey, completing the sen- 
tence in her own way. “She’s affectionate and 
sweet-tempered enough, and the life and spirits 
that make her so wild and restless like now 
will be of some use by and by; and the courage 
that leads her into all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places and doings, why, God gave it to her for 
some good, and it will find its place after a while. 
Give her light and love enough, Mary, and 
then—do n’t you remember the verse—‘rest in 
the Lord, and wait patiently for him.’ Raising 
a child is a little like raising bread,” said the old 
lady laughing. “Put in the right kind of leaven, 
give it a good warm place and plenty of time, 
and it’s pretty sure to come up right. But if a 
body is always watching and worrying, and 
poking and kneading, the chance is it’ll turn 
out hard and sour, and not good for much.” 

The mother smiled, but shook her head, half 
comforted, yet half doubting. Meanwhile the 
little loaf that evinced such a capacity for spread- 
ing out in every direction, instead of coming up 
in an orderly way, certainly did call for the 
exercise of not a little patience. She had some 
need of it on her own part, poor little thing; 
for her world was by no means arranged pre- 
cisely to her taste. Who ever stops to think 
that it may not be quite easy for the children, 
having their full share of individual wishes and 
inclinations, to submit with perfect willingness 
to all the household systems, plans, and rules, 
that were set in motion before they had any 
voice in the matter? 

“I ’spect I wish I was a boy, Benny,” said 
Jessie in a burst of confidence to the sympathiz- 
ing brother, not quite two years her senior. 
“Boys don’t have to sit still, and be a little 
lady, and sew quilts. I don’t like patchwork, 
’cause I do n’t see what for ’s the good of tearin’ 
up whole cloth into little bits of pieces, and 
sewing ’em together again where they don’t 
match. Ma says it'll learn me to be a nice 
seamstress, but I don’t want to be a seam- 
stress, and I didn’t ever see any nice ones. 
Any way that woman that made your jacket 
was n’t a bit nice, cause she squinted her eyes 
all up, and took snuff. Benny, do you ’spect 
papa has n’t got much money ?” 

“Ho, he’s got lots!” said Benny re-assur- 
ingly. “As much as twenty dollars, or a hun- 
dred, I s’pose. I wish he’d give me some to 
buy fish-hooks with.” 

“Well,” pursued Jessie, meditatively, “if it’s 
all gone when we get big, so he can’t get us 
things any more, I don’t want to be a seam- 
stress anyhow—’cause I ll wash like Biddy 
Mulligan. It’s ever so much fun to splash in 





the water, and have lots of white soap-suds. 
Benny, what ’ll you do?” 

“Why,” said Benny, reflectively, “I guess 
Ill be a hunter, and live in a hut ’way out in 
the woods. Ill kill bears and cook ’em.” 

Jessie looked at him with sparkling eyes. 
The pleasures of Biddy Mulligan’s wash-tub 
grew dim before such a glowing picture. 

“OQ, I wish I could do that too,” she. 
claimed regretfully. 

“You can go ‘long and live in the hut with 


me, and help cook the bears, if you want.to,”# 


said Benny with condescending generosity. 

“Well,” assented Jessie, “I will.” 

“But you can’t kill ’em, you know, ’cause 
you ll be a woman,” pursued Benny with an 
air of superiority. 

“If I put on one of your jackets I don’t 
’spect the bears would know, and I guess I 
could shoot ’em as good as you if I had a gun,” 
argued the little advocate of woman’s rights, 
not willing to be placed in an altogether subor- 
dinate position, “Benny, let’s go into the 
woods now and play hunter.” 

“Well,” answered Benny, “you ask ma.” 

A doubtful look came over Jessie’s face. She 
had a strong suspicion that going off into the 
woods to play at shooting bears would be viewed 
by the authorities within doors as not “lady- 
like””—that miserable word that barred so many 
of her enjoyments. Still, the proposed plan 
seemed too tempting to be given up without an 
effort, and so, after a few moments of irresolu- 
tion, a forlorn. littie figure, much the worse for 
various adventures and experiments of the 
morning hours already passed, presented itself 
at the door of the pretty, orderly sitting-room 
with the petition, ‘‘Can’t Benny and me go into 
the woods and play? ’Cause we want to make 
b’lieve hunt bears.” 

Mrs. Middleton looked up, and took in at one 
dismayed glance the tangled curls, soiled shoes 
and stockings, and torn apron. 

“Dear me! I should think the bears had had 
you. Such a looking child as you are, Jessie! 
What is the matter with your apron ?” 

“TI *spect I guess it tored itself on a nail 
when I climbed down off the chickin’ coop,” 
answered Jessie, eyeing the rent somewhat rue- 
fully, and stealing a side glance at her mother’s 
face to see what she might think of such a per- 
formance on the part of the apron. 

The child had been sent Out that morning as 
fresh and neat as loving, skillful hands could 
make her, and her present condition was pro- 
voking. The mother drew her thread through 
her sewing with a vigor that snapped it, but she 
said nothing. 
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Jessie waited a minute or two, and then re- 
peated her request timidly, “Can we go?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered the annoyed, impatient 
mother; “run along. You may do to go into 
the woods, and it’s almost the only place you 
are fit for.” 

The child turned away, her pleasure some- 
what dampened for a few moments, by the tone 
in which the desired permission had been given, 
and feeling that in some way, she scarcely knew 
how or why, she was regarded as a sort of out- 
law. She came across her bonnet on the way 
out, and by way of manifesting a determination 
to be particularly good, she picked it up, and 
tied it resolutely over her tumbled curls. Pres- 
ently its fluttering pink cape and flapping front 
were seen bobbing out of the gate, with Benny’s 
straw hat for company, and taking the direction 
of the wood, which was so near that the chil- 
dren frequently visited it, and not large enough 
to cause any fears of their wandering so far as 
to get lost there. 

Aunt Ruey watched them with a laugh, and 
the mother with a faint smile that ended in 
something like a sigh, as they disappeared up 
the road. But they went on their way uncon- 
scious of either, and with no deeper regret than 
that caused by the scarcity of real bears to 
hunt, and real guns to hunt them with. Even 
that did not matter much, however, since it took 
them so long to build a respectable “hut” to 
live in, that they had not much time left for any 
other experiences of wild life. The persever- 
ance and energy with which they labored at 
driving down sticks, and piling up brush and 
green branches, was something wonderful—only 
equaled by the zeal with which children of a 
larger growth spend almost the whole of their 
little day in just getting ready to live. When 
the little bower was completed, Jessie sank 
down beside it, with a long breath that expressed 
both weariness and satisfaction. 

“But I do n’t guess I ’ll shoot nothing bigger 
’n squirrels, to-day—'cause they ’re little and 
I’m tired,” she said. 

Benny’s enthusiasm was also somewhat di- 
minished by his exertions, and the hunt gradu- 
ally deteriorated into a leisurely ramble and 
search for wild flowers, with only an occasional 
pointing of the long stick, that servea for fire- 
arms, at some twittering bird or frisking gray 
squirrel. Very still and lovely the wood was, 
that bright Summer day, and, beguiled by its 
beauty, the children wandered on until they 
reached the opposite side from that on which 
they entered, and stood on the top of a hill that 
sloped down a little way to a railroad, and be- 
yond that formed a steep descent to the river. 








“An’t it nice?” said Benny, surveying the 
scene. “We could go right back home by the 
railroad, only ma do n’t ever want us to go that 
way. I wonder if I could throw a stone ’way 
over there, and down the bank into the water ?” 

A question only to be settled by trying, of 
course, and he made various unsuccessful at- 
tempts, which Jessie emulated to the best of her 
ability. Presently a stone fell upon the track, 
and Benny, who had followed its course with 
his eyes, suddenly started, “O, Jessie, Jessie, 
look there!” and he pointed toward a rail that 
had been broken and displaced by a passing 
train. 

In a moment the children had clambered 
down and were examining it. 

“ That ’ll throw the cars off the track if they 
come along,” said Benny excitedly. “Ill just 
have to run right down to the station and tell 
the man there, so he can stop ’em.” 

“T don’t believe he can do it—a big engine, 
all by himself!” interposed Jessie, with wide- 
open eyes of doubt and wonder. 

“O, yes he can. He'll come out and wave a 
red flag at ’em, and then they ’ll stop; that’s 
the way they do it. You stay here, Jessie, you 
can’t run fast like I can, and I ll come back 
pretty soon. I guess I ’Il have to come, any way, 
to show the man the place,” and away sped 
Benny as fast as his feet could carry him, feel- 
ing, notwithstanding his anxiety to prevent 
harm, something of the pleasure natural to 
children in being the first to communicate im- 
portant tidings. 

Jessie watched him until he was out of sight, 
and his footsteps had died away, and then she 
seated herself upon the bank to watch for his 
return, arranging her wild flowers, meanwhile, 
by way of amusing herself. There was a few 
moments’ stillness, and then came a low, rum- 
bling sound that made her raise her head to 
listen. She recognized it at once; it was an 
approaching train; and she started up, full of 
eager wondering as to whether Benny would 
have reached the station in time to have it 
stopped. But a moment or two revealed an- 
other fact, even to her childish mind—the train 
was coming in an opposite direction from that 
in which Benny had gone! Earnestly she 
looked down the iron road for some sign of his 
coming, but there was no one in sight; and as 
the heavy breath of the engine, and the steady 
rattle of the wheels, grew every instant louder 
and more distinct, the little face grew fright- 
ened, and the rosy lips began to pale and trem- 
ble. Suddenly a thought struck her. 

“There an’t any man here, and I ’spect I ’ll 
just have to wave a red flag at ’em my own 
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self!” she exclaimed, and catching off her bon- 
net—which had served as ensign for too many 
imaginary ships for her not to think of it in that 
capacity—she slipped it upon the long stick she 
had carried fox a rifle, and flew up the road as 
fast as her little feet would bear her, carrying it 
high above her head. As the train came in 
sight, she mounted a stone by the roadside, and, 
waving her flag vigorously, shouted with all the 
strength of her small lungs: 

“Stop, stop, Mr. Engine-man, stop, ’cause if 
you do n’t you ’Il get killed!” 

Her voice was drowned in the roar and rattle, 
but the flag did have some effect, though in her 
unwonted hands. The speed of the train grad- 
ually lessened, and even when it passed her, so 
that those in charge could plainly discover who 
had signaled them, her earnest face and eager 
pointing down the road, were still so expressive 
of sincerity and warning against some danger, 
that the engine finally came to a full stop within 
a few feet of the broken rail. Delighted with 
her success, yet weary and almost breathless 
with her exertions, the child followed slowly 
down to the spot, and found engineer and fire- 
man examining the fracture. Their questions 
and commendation soon drew about the child a 
little knot of passengers who had alighted to 
learn the cause of the stopping; and more than 
one glanced over the bank with a shuddering 
thought of what might have been but for the 
interposing Power that had inspired that child- 
ish head and hand. Suddenly a pair of strong 
arms caught up the little one, and some one 
nearly smothered her with kisses. 

“QO, papa,” she exclaimed, looking up into his 
face, “I did n’t know you was in the cars!” 

The station-master came up in a few moments, 
and Benny with him; and Dr. Middleton, still 
holding Jessie in his arms, and with his boy by 
his side, turned away from the group and walked 
homeward. 

“You see I just had to make a flag all by 
myself, Benny,” the little girl explained to her 
brother. “Only I runned a hole right through 
the crown of my bonnet,” she added ruefully. 

A bright face glanced from the window as 
they reached home, and Mrs. Middleton met 
her husband with a smile. 

“Ah, you are home early, dear! I didn’t 
expect you before the six o’clock train. Where 
did you meet the children? O, dear! poor 
Jessie! I wonder you were not ashamed to be 
seen bringing home such a forlorn little waif!” 

“ Ashamed of her!” The father pressed her 
closer for a moment. “Mary, dear, if it had 
not been for her, I might never have come at 
all.” And sending the children away he told 





the story, while his wife and Aunt Ruey listened 
with smiles and tears. 

Well, the children were just the same loving, 
careless, troublesome comforts they had always 
been—not a bit better. Mrs. Middleton, going 
up to her chamber that very evening, found 
Jessie’s ubiquitous pink sun-honnet lying on 
the front stairs. But she picked it up almost 
reverently, and viewed without a single feeling 
of vexation or annoyance, but only a deep breath 
of thankfulness, the hole that was “runned 
through the crown.” 


FESTIVALS AND PRESENTS. 


T is often said that Americans make too lit- 

tle account of anniversary occasions, and 

we fear there is some foundation for the 
charge. We rush through life with such veloc- 
ity as to find little time to lay garlands on the 
mile-stones as they quickly vanish from our 
sight. As families, how seldom do we rear the 
pillar and cast up the heap of memorial stones, 
that shall witness the good hand of our God 
upon us to children’s children ! 

In avoiding the thriftless example of /¢¢e-rid- 
den Italy, whose holy-days and saints’ days con- 
sume the whole calendar, have we not walked 
too closely after those iconoclastic Roundheads, 
who cared little how many tendrils of sacred 
family association they rudely flung aside, if 
only they might hack and hew lustily at the 
“Man of Sin.” 

Why should we not, as families, make more 
account of commemorative occasions? Why 
should we not light a beacon torch at every 
headland of life, wreathe with flowers every 
guide-post whose moveless finger points out a 
new stadium in our journey? Would they not, 
in a very pleasing and enlivening manner, break 
in on the monotony of daily life, giving our 
young people something to plan and prepare for 
in the home circle, and at the same time lessen- 
ing their eagerness for foreign and less whole 
some forms of enjoyment? 

Many Germans celebrate the birthdays of 
their children in a manner full of tender senti- 
ment. The huge, decorated, birthday cake is 
placed on the center-table, and around it are 
ranged lighted candles, graduated in length and 
number to the age of the child. As the first 
slender taper, signaling babehood, goes out, the 
assembled family and guests unite in singing 
one verse of an appropriate hymn, and thus 
they go on in order to the last, each year expir- 
ing in music. What could make a sweeter, 
holier impression on the heart of a child? 
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The universal custom of giving presents on 
commemorative occasions has its foundation in 
nature, and deserves all encouragement. Espe- 
cially let our little ones bring each other gifts 
on these high days of life, but let them, so far 
as possible, be such as their own loving pains- 
taking can provide—a basket of nuts or fruit 
gathered by their own hands, a toy carved with 
a boy’s penknife, or a pencil sketch in a rustic 
frame. For our own part, we prefer that these 
little tokens should be something for daily use, 
or ornament, so that the eye can fall often and 
lovingly upon them, rather than one of those ex- 
quisitely delicate specimens of handcraft that 
must be swathed in linen, and buried in the 
secret recesses of some drawer, lest the sun 
look rudely upon it. 

Children of healthy, unperverted nature are 
always unworldly. They accept what is be- 
stowed upon them with a glow of hearty en- 
joyment, and a gush of love for the giver. A 
tin trumpet makes them just as happy as a sil- | 
ver one; a pine toy, as one of ebony. They 
never speculate about the cos¢ of an article, any 
more than we older people do about God’s royal 
largess of sunlight and mountain air. How 
often do parents, by holding up the moneyed 
value of gifts, as their chief expression, assist 
to form a sharp, sordid, bargaining spirit! Is 
it not worth our while to study how we may so 
emphasize and tone our festive occasions, both 
family, social, and public, that they shall be like 
the thread of scarlet in the loom, that runs like 
a flash of sunlight among all the quiet, neutral 
tints, and preserves its vividness when all else 
is faded and dull? 

Of our few great holidays, Thanksgiving— 
our grand American harvest hymn—has been 
little desecrated by unworthy variations. It 
rings out on the clear November air the same 
high, resonant psalm of gratitude that our pil- 
grim fathers chanted more than a century ago. 
We are glad that this New England “ Feast of 
Ingathering” has become national in its charac- 
ter, and that the President of the United States 
honors himself and his office in announcing it 
by proclamation. 

Mrs. Stowe, in her “Oldtown Folks,” de- 
scribes the Thanksgiving of the last century 
with great truth and heartiness. Who of us, 
having the fortune—good or evil—to remember 
so far back, does not recollect how one little 
shadow used, so often as the clock struck, to 
creep in even on this “State and Festival” day 
of all the year? That shadow was the thought 
that a whole year—and what an immense per- 





spective does a year cast, through a child’s 
eye !—must elapse before we could enjoy such 





an occasion again. So greatly did this day 
overshadow all others that the domestic almanac 
began and culminated with it; such an event 
happened so long before or after Thanksgiving. 

But Christmas, that greatest of all Ze Deums, 
which the angels first sang in the rapt ears of 
the shepherds, is so drowned in the patter 
of bonbons, and the jingle of gilded trinkets, 
that its higher meaning is almost unintelligible 
to our modern ears. It is eminently a suitable 
time for gift-making—how better could our 
overflowing good-will find expression? The 
Magi laid their precious offerings on the cradle 
of their Lord—we barter them with our neigh- 
bors, and grumble if we make a poor exchange. 
Let us not be understood to discourage the 
now universal practice of making presents at 
Christmas. We only desire to see it come un- 
der good regulations. The mystery and expec- 
tation that herald its advent, the little ambus- 
cades that love prepares for its victims, are very 
dear to the heart of 2 child. The stealthy in- 
dustries, the shining bits of needle-work that 
suddenly disappear in pockets and under cush- 
ions, the secret conclaves from which one is 
always excluded ; the animated, tell-tale faces 
that become placid as the moon when a door 
opens, or a footfall is heard; the half-uttered 
words that stop short, or are turned into irrele- 
vant channels—all these plottings, at once dark 
as the deeds of Inquisitors and light as the 
morning, are among the clearest and sweetest 
recollections our children will carry with them 
into more serious years. 

It is the commercial aspect of gift-making 
which we reprobate; the giving not from a 
spontaneous loving impulse, and not according 
to our means, but our pride. We know families 
in which this Christmas oblation is one of the 
most burdensome contingencies of the year, 
occasioning much sharp mental arithmetic, and 
much painful curtailment of household comfort 
to buy Japanese fans and gilt whistles for 
brother Ned’s or cousin Dick’s petted children. 
And the most disheartening thing about it is, 
that these young folks have been fostered in 
such a hot-bed of stimulated gratification that 
nothing yields them any crisp, robust pleas- 
ure. They look with very languid satisfaction 
on the gifts which it has cost you much trouble 
to provide, and, perhaps, in their simplicity, tell 
us that they have already much prettier dupli- 
cates of the same article. 

Now, we know Diogenes will growl from his 
tub, “If people w#// wear the yoke of custom, 
let them not wince when it galls their shoul- 
ders.” We know that custom is as great a ty- 
rant as King Theodore, but what father, weapon- 
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proof, perhaps, himself against its assaults, does 
not grow weak and cowardly where his children 
are concerned? What mother will not despoil 
her own wardrobe lest the sensitive pride of 
her daughter should be wounded by humiliating 
comparisons? Who would willingly check that 
chivalrous spirit of honor that prompts the 
child to repay in full measure the costly gifts 
it has received from cousins and playmates ? 

In Germany they manage these things more 
silmpy and yet more enjoyably than we. At 
Christmas, or the “ Feast of the Heart,” as they 
lovingly call it, every village seems transformed 
into fairy land, and every body has found the ma- 
gician’s wand with which to conjure marvelous 
surprises. People give themselves up to festiv- 
ity with a hearty abandon which does not seem 
possible to American character. The true Yan- 
kee keeps a side outlook toward business in his 
merriest hours, but, at Christmas, the Teuton 
discharges his face and his heart of all the toil, 
poverty, and anxious thought which, Heaven 
knows, press hardly enough at other times. 
No household is so destitute of resources that 
something merrily grotesque has not been found 
to bring shouts from the youngsters, or some- 
thing thoughtfully tender to make older eyes 
brim with happy tears. And yet the prudent 
German does not go into any wild extravagance, 
even on the “ Happy Evening.” We do not be- 
lieve anywhere else in the world so much good 
cheer can be managed for so little money. 

Our whole code of gift-making needs revision. 
Presents should be given and received more as 
the symbols of attachment. They should Ain¢ 
rather than embody our affectionate sentiments, 
always being associated, as much as possible, 
with some painstaking of the donor. What 
costly article of dzjou¢erie, fashioned by stranger 
hands, scrutinized by the greedy eye of trade, 
bandied from shop to shop, can have the beau- 
tiful significance of a wreath of skeleton ferns, 
an album of sea-weeds arranged on the spotless 
page, filament by filament, with gentle, dex- 
terous skill, or a portfolio of pencil sketches in 
which our friend has wrought his heart and na- 
ture together in one twin volume? 

We never hear a modern fashionable wedding 
described—we never go to one if we can de- 
cently help it—without much food for splenetic 
meditation. Let us say nothing of the trous- 
seau provided with such reckless disregard of 
expense, and of the real, sober wants of a young 
wife, nor of the unblushing publicity with which 
its minutest details are paraded through the 
neighborhood, thus despoiling it of all those 
pure and spotless privacies which should always 
hover about a bride’s wardrobe—that is an- 





other topic. But when we listen to the long, 
glittering inventory of bridal presents—of rare 
laces and lustrous gems, of costly wares in gold, 
silver, and Bohemian glass, of inlaid glove-boxes 
and jewel-cases, and hosts of exquisite articles 
of vertu, too sumptuous for comfortable or ap- 
propriate use—all brought forward and ranged in 
order due before the wedding guests like trinkets 
ina merchant’s show-case, I am afraid we laugh 
a hard, cynical laugh, as we say, “’T was a brave 
show—a famous pageant. Now let the show- 
man draw down the curtains, close the shutters, 
and put out the lights,” and then fancy the com- 
ments that follow : 

“Did you get a good look at the bridal pres- 
ents last night, Mollie?” 

“No, indeed! I was never so provoked in all 
my life. The folks kept pushing and jamming 
so, I only got a peep over their shoulders. 
Don’t know who gave a single thing, and I 
cared more about that than any thing else.” 

“O, you little goosey! You don’t know how 
to manage things. I got Ned Gavit to take me 
in, and folks have to stand round when Ais 
elbows are about, I can tell you.” 

“QO! tell us all aboutit !” cry a chorus of voices. 

“Well, there was a superb watch and chain 
from the groom, and a solid silver service from 
his father, and a set of diamonds from the 
bride’s mother, and ever so much silver for the 
table from more nice folks than I can remem- 
ber. Ned counted six card receivers, and four 
cake baskets. One of them was a real mean 
little thing, that old Miss Simms brought—got 
it out of a pawnbroker’s shop, I’ll warrant. 
But one of them was the most elegant thing 
you ever set eyes on. Solid, too. Ned looked 
at the mark on the bottom; must have cost a 
hundred and fifty dollars, if it did a cent. The 
Barkers brought it.” 

“Just like them,” chimes in Mollie. “Don’t 
catch them doing a mean thing. I’m real glad 
we know them”—thinking of her own approach- 
ing wedding. 

“Old Barker has just settled with his credit- 
ors at ten cents on a dollar,” growls Pater from 
behind his newspaper. 

“You don’t say! But come now, what did 
Mary Halstead bring? I’ve asked a dozen, but 
nobody knew.” 

“Well, that’s the funniest thing of all. Ned 
and I hunted every-where, and at last found it 
in a back corner. Now guess.” 

“Set of pearls ?” 

“Pshaw! no!” 

“Lace parasol ?” 

“O, well, you’ll never guess. Just a port- 
folio of her own drawings! Never cost her a 
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cent! Own cousin, too! I would n’t have 
believed it!” 

“There!” exclaims Mollie triumphantly, “I 
always said that girl wasn’t any better than 
other folks! Talk of her being liberal—bah !” 

“I’ve got an order in my pocket on Smith 
and Ball for two dozen woolen blankets, for the 
new ward in the hospital,” quietly remarks Aunt 
Rachel ; “Mary Halstead sent it to me yester- 
day.” 

“Well, go on with the presents,” urge the 
girls. 

“T can’t remember half. ©! the most ridic- 
ulous thing of all! That Susan Fielding, that 
works at dress-making—she’s some sort of a 
cousin to the family—what must she do but 
send a present—quite a pretty butter-dish— 
just as if she belonged to our set! I always 
knew she was a proud piece! I'll warrant 
she ’ll have to go without a cloak all Winter to 
pay for it.” 

And so the colloquy runs on. At how many 
firesides in Bumbleton was the display of bridal 
gifts the text for gracious comments that morn- 
ing? But we go back, in memory, to other 
weddings twenty, thirty years ago, when blush- 
ing brides uncovered, in the secrecy of their 
own chamber, the snowy stockings in which 
some fond aunt, or grandmother had knit their 
future initials with quaint device, the needle- 
cases, pincushions, and “housewives,” which 
cousins and school-mates had wrought, work- 
ing in a blessing and a prayer with each shin- 
ing stitch. 

Post-wedding celebrations are coming much 
into vogue, and are among the social innova- 
tions of the present century. Wooden, tin, 
china, and similar weddings have more of the 
comic than the sentimental element, and give 
rise to many grotesque, mirthful surprises. 
Their informality and freedom from conven- 
tional usages are quite refreshing in this age 
when society is steadily becoming more starched 
and arbitrary in its demands, and the free, im- 
promptu gatherings of the olden times have 
quite died out. They help to limber the inter- 
course among neighbors, and make it more 
hearty and natural. 

Silver and golden weddings belong to a differ- 
ent category, being usually heralded by long 
announcement, and conducted with much dis- 
play and ceremony. In themselves they are 
among the most beautifui and pathetic of all our 
social customs, calling home scattered house- 
holds, re-animating early and long-smoldering 
friendships, and making a green, sunny spot 
for the memory of the married pair to rest upon. 
But why mar the pure and sacred sentiment 





of these reunions by receiving, nay, by the very 
terms and emblems of the invitation, hinting at 
tribute of gold and silver? We sometimes think 
if the recipients could see how little affection 
often goes with these conventional offerings, 
how they are made costly and recherche merely 
because Mrs. Grundy is going to look at, com- 
ment on, and compare them with every body’s 
else, their possession would confer very little 
happiness. 

We notice in some ultra-fashionable circles 
of late a disposition to abrogate the custom 
of receiving marriage presents. Now, if this 
comes from a desire to do something pro- 
nounced and bizirre—to make a sensation, or 
if it affect a grandeur too magnificent to stoop 
to gifts, it is a less respectable folly than the 
one it supersedes. But it has this advantage, 
that timid, sensible people, who would be glad 
to curtail the proportions of a pleasing but 
demoralized custom, can do so without the pain 
of being thought mean or singular. 


METHODIST HOME FOR AGED AND 
INFIRM. 

N the first year of the war, a number of 

ladies of the Methodist Episcopal Church 

united together under the name of the 
“Ladies’ Christian Association,” for the pur- 
pose of relieving the wants of the sick and 
wounded soldiers. For four years they pursued 
this work and labor of love with untiring zeal 
and energy which is beyond all praise. At the 
close cf the war, their occupation of caring for 
the soldiers ceased, and at the final meeting of 
the Association held at the house of Mrs. Gen- 
eral Cummings, June 14, 1865, the Ladies’ 
United Aid Society was formed, to provide a 
home for the aged and infirm members of the 
Methodist Episcoyal Church in the city of Phil- 
adelphia. 

In order to relieve the immediate and press- 
ing wants of some: of these worthy but needy 
Christian people, a house was rented on Tenth- 
street above Poplar, but this was only a tem- 
porary expedient, and in June, 1868, “the fam- 
ily” was moved to a country place on Lehigh 
avenue, between Twelfth and Thirteenth streets, 
which had been purchased and fitted up for their 
use, and steps were immediately taken to erect 
a more commodious and sightly house. 

At two fairs which were held in aid of this 
building more than forty-three thousand dollars 
were raised. Auxiliary societies have been 
formed in nearly all the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches in the city, and at the Academy of 
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Music an znnual jubilee of the Sunday-school 
children is held, the net proceeds of which go 
to the fund. On October 27th the last jubilee 
was held. 

One marked peculiarity of this institution is, 
that it is open to men and women both, and an 
aged couple are enjoying its benefits, thankful 
for the care and thoughtfulness of those Chris- 
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of which we present a beautiful engraving, is 
rapidly being pushed to completion, and will 
contain forty-eight rooms, besides four bath- 
rooms, and chapel and dining-room accommo- 
dations for about two hundred persons. 

Mrs. Simpson, the wife of Bishop Simpson, 
is President of the Society; Mrs. W. Early, 
First Vice-President ; Mrs. R. Hammett, Second 





tians who had provided such a grateful shelter 
during their declining years. Twenty-five occu- 
pants are now in the Home, and the old farm- 
house is crowded to repletion, some of the 
rooms contain four beds, and yet such is the 
care and attention of the worthy matron, that 
all are in excellent health, and able to walk out 
and enjoy the country air. The new building, 
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Vice-President; Mrs. A. W. Rand, Recording 
Secretary; Mrs. J. E. Salter, Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs. S. L. Keen, Treasurer. A 
Board of Managers, consisting of some forty 
zealous women, devote much time and care to 
the noble enterprise. These ladies are among 
the most active and efficient workers, and with 
the hosts of helpers in the auxiliary societies, 
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the future prosperity of the Home, with the 
gracious assistance of God, seems assured. 

“The Ladies’ United Aid Society,” shows its 
character by its name. United in their eoffrts, 
blessed in having efficient officers, determined 
to leave no proper means untried to aid the 
aged objects cf their Christian care, we feel 
confident that the family under their charge will 
never want for attention or for sympathy, and 
that the finances of the institution will be pro- 
vided with the liberality that never stints, and 
the thoughtful care that never neglects what it 
takes in hand. 

God’s Holy Word teaches us to honor the 
aged and to bow down before the hoary head ; 
and if it be right and praiseworthy to show rev- 
erence for them, how much more acceptable 
must it be in his sight to provide a comfortable 
and home-like retreat for them where they may 
repose after the toils and struggles and tempta- 
tions of an active Christian life, until the Mas- 
ter sees fit to call them home to that better rest 
above, where he has prepared a mansion for 
those that love him! What greater incentive 
can they have to provide this home than the 
sure approval of Him who will declare, “ What- 
soever ye have done to the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done unto me?” 

We present this fine picture of the proposed 
“Home,” and this sketch of the grand enter- 
prise of these earnest women, hoping that in 
many other cities the women of our Church 
will catch the inspiration to go and do likewise. 
These are the purest works, and the noblest 
monuments, and the best arguments of our holy 
Christianity. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN FOOD. 


OLITICAL economy teaches us that sup- 
ply and demand are best left to regulate 
themselves in their own way. The rea- 

soning in the books is perfect; our faith in the 
principle, on paper, is perfect. And yet it 
somehow happens that applied in every-day life 
the theory fails, or seems to fail, to produce sat- 
isfactory results. In the abstract these two 
seem to stand to each other as air to vacuum. 
Make a hole in the water, and it will fill itself. 
Leave trade, exchange of services alone, and 
they will regulate each other on equitable prin- 
ciples. That is the theory. It is expected that 
competition will keep prices at proper levels, 
and that the freedom of exchange will develop 
competition to the proper point and arrest it 
there. 

Well, very plainly and flatly be it said, it does 
no such thing. 


Go to any city where no cab laws exist, or 
where they are disregarded, and your ride costs 
you twice or thrice its proper cost. Cab num- 
ber 215, you discover, ha=, to all intents and 
purposes, a monopoly of your business. Fifty 
others are within hail, but there is no competi- 
tion; cabs standing still all over the city, but 
no competition in price. The cabmen have 
combined to swindle the public; they have a 
monopoly, and it is practically as though one 
man owned all the cabs. 

Go to a butcher-shop in any city or village, 
you are charged a stout price for weak beef; 
but if you zo across the street the price and 
quality are the same, and you will find all the 
meat-shops of the town in league to charge a 
fixed price. The London papers of 1868 com- 
plain that, though the wholesale price of beef 
fell that year forty to fifty per cent., the retail 
prices remained as high as the year before. 

These examples might be much extended. 
There is a combination, open or secret, verbal 
or tacit, in half the trades that supply our daily 
wants. From the bakery to the railroad, we 
discover that prices have no definite relation to 
evalue as determined by wholesale markets. 
Flour is worth less than one-half as much as in 
1867; the same loaf of bread costs eighty per 
cent. of the price in 1867. Wheat is worth 
about seventy-five cents per bushel in Chicago; 
for refuse wheat to feed my chickens I am 
charged just twice the price of good wheat in 
the wholesale market. One hundred miles from 
Chicago, butter is worth twenty cents per pound; 
I can get an average article for forty-five cents. 

So far is competition from reducing prices, 
that the contrary is the law. The more stores, 
the fewer customers to each, and the larger per 
cent. of profit required. The trades that feed 
us have found out how to blunt the edge of 
competition. It is a very simple matter: raise 
the price and agree upon uniform prices. 

+ Of course there are plenty of exceptions. 
Dry goods men are seldom combined; other 
trades are not consciously united. But when 
all needed exceptions are made, it remains true 
that the majority of things purveyed to us by 
middle-men are kept out of control of the law 
of supply and demand. We have not a hole in 
Lake Michigan into which the waters plunge 
pell-mell; but a cistern emptied by a hundred 
cocks worked by one hand, or conspiring hands. 

Well, what is the matter? Several things are 
out of joint. 

I. Demand is, to a certain extent, out of the 
control of motive. That is to say, demand has 
become automatic in a degree. Now, the law 





of supply and demand supposes that demand is 
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intelligent and free; that it reflects, considers 
the cost, and refuses to be fleeced. But de- 
mand become automatic does not reflect, is not 
angry when fleeced, takes its three meals a day 
regardless of cost. Now and then it may 
grumble, but it does not fast; to do without 
any customary supply is not to be thought of; 
nay more, to get supply by another and cheaper 
way involves too much trouble. There are 
plenty of good reasons for this automatic con- 
dition of demand. 

1. Many consumers are themselves engaged 
in the same business of drugging competition 
by combinations, If the meat-bill is too high, 
so also is the railroad fare, the boot tariff, and 
the grocery list. So there is a body of con- 
sumers interested more or less consciously in 
drugging competition. 

2. Many more consumers are very busy, ter- 
ribly busy, worked to the verge of their lives; 
and these will not bother their badgered brains 
with these little matters of daily life. “Too 
much? of course it is, but I have no time to 
think about it.” 

3. Easy living puts many more consumers 
out of the account. They are really too lazy to 
inquire into the facts, and if they get a glimpse 
of them now and then, they rather pride them- 
selves upon good-will to the poor store-keepers ; 
it is an easy kind of charity. 

4. Public satisfaction with the man who does 
well to himself, does more than all the rest to 
automatize demand. We like to see men get 
on; like them all the more if they are smart 
just to the verge of smarting for it. In a rail- 
way car I heard this story: “My brother is 
keen, you bet. He went to L. to sell groceries. 
The green fellows there had sold for fifteen per 
cent. profit. Jake got ’em to put ’er up to fifty 
per cent., and the fellows made him mayor.” 

Depend upon it, there is no indignation of a 
strong and general sort over this matter of 
combinations in trade. Now and then a poor 
preacher, or professor, or printer gets mad 
about it; but the most of us rather like to see 
hogs growing fat, even though we pay for their 
feed. And so we go on buying the same amount 
of tea, coffee, sugar, meat, butter, eggs, etc., 
and demand is just as automatic as though our 
stomachs gave the orders to baker or butcher. 

Under the law, on paper, you and I should 
refuse to be cheated. If flour fell and bread 
did not, we should tell our wives to bake bread 
at home, or order hasty pudding, or subscribe 
to the stock of a co-operative bakery. As 
it is, our wives will not hear of the smudge of 
bread-baking, we get rid of our indignation by 
storming, and the baker delivers his usual or- 





ders. Under the law, we should wear old 
clothes, reduce the supply of groceries, have 
our boots patched, or drive into the country for 
supplies, or hold an indignation meeting; that 
is, either reduce the demand or make the other 
side believe we are about to do so. 

In practice we do nothing of the sort. Chi- 
cago is one of the great beef markets. The 
finest cattle of the Republic are sold in its sham- 
bles. But it is notorious that Chicago people 
are not permitted to eat good beef. The good 
cattle all go eastward; an inferior sort called 
“butcher’s stock” is furnished Chicago people. 
Once a year, Christmas, the streets are paraded 
with butchers’ carts loaded with good meat; 
and one taste contents our automatic demand. 
All the rest of the year we eat and ask no ques- 
tions for conscience’ sake. The fact is, we are 
proud of a set of butchers who, in a city of 
300,000, can so subdue the carnal man, that 
delights in competition, as to sell one kind of 
meat, at one set of prices, all over this great 
city and its rejoicing suburbs. 

The law of demand is—so much wanted, de- 
mand imperative; agree quickly who shall fill 
the order, but do n’t cut under in price; no man 
should hurt his own trade. The law of supply 
is—so much furnished; all one: price; select 
the best article. 

Many poor people believe there is competi- 
tion when there is none. Prices of staples 
agreed upon: Smith sells one card of buttons 
for half what it cost him and loses ten cents; 
Mrs. Economy is captivated, buys a silk dress, 
and without knowing it returns the unfortunate 
dime ten times over. Once, dining with some 
sea-captains, I heard this “yarn:” “A green 
captain went to sea on his first voyage. His 
fellow-captains told him it was customary to buy 
a suit of clothes at the owner’s expense for each 
voyage. The clothes were bought and entered 
in the bill. When the bill was presented an 
angry pen ran through the items. ‘You find 
yourself in clothes, captain.’ After the second 
voyage this conversation occurred : 

“Owner. ‘I see, captain, that you have not 
charged us for your clothes this time.’ 

“Captain. ‘O, sir, it’s there, but you can’t 
see it. That’s all the difference.’ ” 

It is so difficult to persuade these our wives 
and sisters that the thread, and buttons, and 
other marvelously cheap items are all down in 
the bill at their full value. They are there, but 
they can not see them. 

Doubtless these illusions play their part in 
our consumptions. The new butcher-shop 
seems to have “lovely” beef, and at all events 
he is not so surly as the old slayer of beasts. 
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We are willing to pay for both these things, 
politeness and a better article, at the old price. 
But, on the whole, demand is indifferent to cost. 
The moral machinery is clogged up. We are 
all eating like so many stomachs with no heads 
about them. 

Il. There are too many middle-men. That 
is to say, the business of exchanging is over- 
done. This happens in two distinct ways. In 
the first place the same article passes through 
too many hands. These seem to be necessary— 
the wholesale dealer and the retail dealer. 
There are usually three or four more at least. 
Take the barrel of flour and trace it. ‘The wheat 
was bought by a small grain-buyer, shipped and 
sold to a large grain-buyer, bought and sold 
divers and sundry times in the warehouse, sold 
at last to the miller, sold as flour to a wholesale 
flour man, sold to a retail grocer, sold to con- 
sumer. All these fellows get paid for their 
work. Sometimes one or other catches a fall; 
but, on the whole, the big machine drives on and 
carries all the middle-men. 

A crock of butter is ordinarily taxed by four 
middle-men: Country buyer, city factor, city 
butter dealer, retail dealer in city or suburb. 

These examples are sufficient. The rule 
holds pretty well throughout the list of our 
daily wants, The other way in which mid- 
dle-men are multiplied, is more harmful to the 
consumer. It is by increase of retail dealers 
in the same lines. Too many grocers, too many 
stores of allsorts. We clamor for more, hoping 
for competition ; but this is just what we can 
not get. If there were competition to the 
death, if competition extended to price, there 
would be a slaughtering of competitors, a re- 
duction of the number of competitors, and a 
restoration of disturbed balances. But the 
weights are clogged—the scale is not permitted 
to swing by the little contrivance of uniform 
prices. We need ten grocers, and we have one 
hundred; the consequence is that we pay the 
rent of ninety superfluous stores, ninety super- 
fluous horses are fed, one hundred superflu- 
ous men are salaried, and ninety superfluous 
grocers and their families are maintained—all 
at’ our cost. Mr. Wells weeps that ninety 
horses are kept from plowing, two hundred and 
seventy men kept out of the corn-field; and 
similar items of lost production sadden him. 
We, alas! we weep that we must foot the bills! 
All these horses and rents and clerks come to 
our tables in per cents, of which the tea, sugar, 
and beans have an unpleasant flavor. To be 
sure, not half of us believe it. These good 
Christian souls who are our grocers, pay their 
own rents, and foot the calico bills of their 





wives out of their own purses, and it is mean 
of me to hint that their customers are taxed 
therefor. If we could get the personal element 
out of our heads—agreeing that there never 
were in the world before, and never will be in 
the world again, such good Christians as our 
grocers—and then try to figure upon the facts, 
we should be puzzled to debit any body but our 
precious selves with these ninety rents, ninety 
horses, one hundred and eighty clerks, and 
ninety grocers and families. 

Here it is: We are twenty thousand families, 
whose groceries can be purchased of wholesale 
dealers, and delivered at our doors by ten gro- 
cers properly equipped. The cost of this busi- 
ness we must pay. Suppose, however, we 
employ one hundred grocers and- equipments 
to do the work of ten? Who pays the ninety? 
Depend upon it, there is no god Pan to debit 
himself with this little bill of extravagance. 

The failure of competition is lamentable in 
many ways; one is the pressure which it gives 
to adulteration. Pure food is becoming scarce 
in cities. That is not all—we know it and still 
keep up the automatic stomach movement of 
demand. Ninety families in a hundred know 
that they are drinking chicory under the name 
of coffee, and, though both grocer and customer 
are conscious of the deception, they look into 
each other’s faces without blushing. Old sea- 
biscuits are the staple of, I know not how many, 
delicate and costly articles, and are flavored in 
strange ways, and sold at wonderful prices—for 
sea-biscuit—but the honest grocer is so hemmed 
in by a system of uniform prices, that he can 
not be honest and be a grocer, under the aver- 
age conditions, unless he is also a fool. Mind, 
my hot friend, there are plenty of exceptions, 
of men who are not under the average condi- 
tions. But that does not hinder the rogues 
from mixing every thing that we do not want 
with the things that we do want, from selling 
us the worthless and the poisonous at the 
price—plus a big commission—of the good and 
the healihy. 

The example taken for illustration is not by 
any means the worst, much less the only, case 
of combination. Probably grocers are not usu- 
ally conscious of any intention to raise or keep 
up prices by arrangement among themselves. 
The truth seems to be, that their interests lead 
them to common consent and action without 
effort. But it is none the less true that compe- 
tition is killed in spite of the multiplication of 
grocers. 

III. The middle-men are few and near each 
other ; the consumers are many and separated. 
The first have all facilities for agreements or 
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concert of action; the second have no easy 
method of co-operation. The consumers are 
demoralized by the interest of a part of them 
in similar combinations, by the pressure of their 
regular pursuits, by a certain respect for the 
success of the middle-men, and by other causes ; 
so they are not likely to desire relief. But 
though they should desire it, and seek it with 
some earnestness, the other party have the 
field pretty much to themselves. It is very dif- 
ficult to concert measures of relief—it is more 
difficult to execute them. On the other hand, 
the dealers are, by pure force of interest and 
neighborhood, driven together, and kept in 
harmony. 

Co-operative stores have obtained some popu- 
larityin England. There, apparent competition 
has reached such a point that the cost of bridg- 
ing the space between producer and consumer 
is treble what it ought to be. That is, so many 
useless grocers, butchers, bakers, etc., must be 
maintained, that three dollars must be paid by 
the community to secure services honestly 
worth one dollar. Co-operative experiments 
have demonstrated that this form of social ex- 
travagance really reaches this enormous figure. 
But co-operation is by no means so easy as it 
seems; you must employ an expert and trust 
wholly to him. Now as to the man, if he is 
In 


really competent, he must be well paid. 
other words, what he cou!d make on the old 


system must be made up to him. Incompetent 
men may offer to sacrifice themselves for other 
people’s purses, and dishonest men are very 
sure to do so. The chances are that co-opera- 
tive enthusiasts may fall into the hands of in- 
competent or dishonest experts. The business 
does not admit of oversight or effective inspec- 
tion by committees, and if it did, committees 
are not apt to be worth their salt. Fiduciary 
service is rotten throughout the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Give the average Anglo-Saxon your purse 
and your signature, and expect to receive noth- 
ing again. Banks, commercial houses, life in- 
surance companies, and railroads, in this coun- 
try and in England, illustrate the danger of 
breach of trust. We have not yet been educated 
into honesty; probably because the Church has 
not yet made a direct and persistent effort in 
that direction. For these reasons co-operative 
stores are not likely to succeed. It involves a 
trust which, with our present knowledge of 
average character, we should be slow to indulge. 

But is there no remedy? Yes—a better one 
than co-operation in selling goods is va-opera- 
tion in reducing the price. Suppose we inform 
our bakers that, inasmuch as we take the papers, 
and have a little arithmetic, we know the cost 





of a loaf of bread, and can estimate a reasona- 
ble profit thereon ; being so situated, we shall 
pay only such reasonable price. If all, or the 
greater part of the customers, agree upon this 
policy, bread will come down to the proper level. 
So of other articles. Such co-operation is sim- 
ple, and inexpensive. It is not, however, alto- 
gether easy, for reasons above given ; but it is 
just as easy as co-operation in buying and sell- 
ing, and involves no risks of any sort. Of 
course, on this plan, a little self-denial may be 
required. Consumers’ strikes will, like those 
of workmen, require some nerve, and, occasion- 
ally, short rations. 

There are, however, two or three things in 
which another method has been found effective. 
Government or municipal interference is very 
unpopular with us, in the abstract, and very dear 
tous inthe concrete. If we desire to enrich an 
iron manufacturer, we can think of no easier 
way of showing our benevolence than just to 
raise the price of his goods from thirty to sixty 
per cent., by what is facetiously called a tariff. 
But if it is proposed to reduce any body’s prof- 
its, then the idea is altogether ridiculous and 
absurd. The line runs there or thereabouts— 
between interfering to enrich somebody, and 
interfering to protect every body from extortion. 
Now, if there is any reasonable and fit subject 
of interference by law, it is that of extortion 
practiced upon the many by the few. Combina- 
tions are essentially and always odious; and 
wherever men, in special trades, combine to 
raise the price of necessary articles, protection 
is just and salutary. 

“They manage these things better in France.” 
Take bakers and cabmen for illustration : 
Bread is cheaper in Paris than in Chicago ; that 
is, flour can be shipped across the continent and 
sea and made into bread at a less price than 
with us. A cab fare, on the average, costs twice 
as much in Chicago as Paris; though all the 
elements of the cost save one—labor—are 
cheapest in Chicago. The reason is, that bak- 
ers and cabmen are regulated in Paris, and un- 
regulated in Chicago. Nor are they regulated 
in Paris to their damage. There you get into a 
cab as a matter of course ; it is a trifle to pay, 
and the worth of your money. - In Chicago, you 
trudge home on foot at considerable inconven- 
ience, because you know time must be wasted 
in a bargain, or temper lost in an altercation, 
and a swindle suffered, if you enter a cab. No 
generation of cabmen will ever be born into 
this world with brains enough to see that uni- 
form reasonable rates are the most profitable. 
If society is to have the benefit of so civilizing 
an institution as the cab, government must 
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furnish cabmen with brains, in the shape of a 
price-list, which is adopted to secure the inter- 
ests of both cabmen and their customers. 

If the French system were applied in Chi- 
cago, baking in private houses, which is now 
the rule, would cease at once. On what is 
called the free system, the bakers will never 
learn that reasonable profits are better than ex- 
orbitant ones. 

Municipal governments have, thus far, in this 
country been something worse than worthless. 
All sorts of harmful interference with private 
property, all sorts of baneful interference under 
the name of taxation, but, hitherto, no benefi- 
cent interference, or little, or ineffective, against 
combinations in exchanges. When they furnish 
us cheap bread, cheap meat, and cheap cabs, 
they will begin to justify their existence. 





THE RELIGION OF THE FAMILY. 


—_—_—_ 


I. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY. 


HANKS to the man who wrote the im- 

perishable song, “Home, Sweet Home!” 

It is an offspring of modern times; it 
could not have been conceived, or written, or 
sung in eloquent Greece, in warlike Rome, or 
in all the effeminate East. It is a Christian 
anthem, dedicated to the /aves and fenates of 
Christian households. It has trilled on a thou- 
sand tongues, and taught ten thousand hearts 
to feel and appreciate the significance of Home! 
How deep a spell that little word contains! It 
is the circle in which our purest, best affections 
move and concentrate themselves—“the hive 
in which, like the industrious bee, youth gar- 
ners the sweets and memories of life, for age to 
meditate and feed upon!” It is childhood’s 
temple, and manhood’s shrine—the ark of the 
past and future. 

The soldier dreams of it as he sinks to rest 
on the red field of slaughter, when the fierce 
fight is done. Let but the bugle of a light regi- 
ment play “Home, Sweet Home” far away on 
the battle plains of the Crimea, and a thousand 
hearts rise into the throats of brave warriors, 
and silence creeps into every chatting circle, 
and many a soldier’s head turns aside from the 
watch-fire to listen to the air that carries the 
memwries back to the far-off firesides they have 
left behind. 

There are few passages in classical literature 
more beautiful or affecting than that where 
Xenophon, in his Anabasis, relates the effect 
produced on the remnant of the ten thousand 
Greeks, when, after passing through dangers 





without number, they at length ascended a sa- 
cred mountain, and from its peak and summit 
caught sight of the sea, whose waves, far in the 
distance, broke on the shores of their beloved 
Ionia. “Dashing away their bucklers, with a 
hymn of joy they rushed tumultuously forward. 
Some wept with the fullness of their delicious 
pleasure, others laughed, and more fell on their 
knees and blessed that broad ocean. Across 
its blue waters, like floating sea-birds, the me- 
morials of their homes came and fanned their 
weary souls. All the perils they had encoun- 
tered, all the companions they had lost, all the 
miseries they had endured, were in an instant 
forgotten, and naught was with them but the 
gentle phantoms of past and future joys.” O, 
Home! magical spell, how strong must have 
been thy influence when thy faintest memory 
could cause those bronzed heroes of a thousand 
fights to weep like tearful women! 

But what is home? It is that charmed circle 
consecrated by the presence of a husband, 
adorned and beautified by the taste and skill 
of a wife, hallowed by the virtues of a father, 
sanctified by the gentle ministrations of a 
mother, and filled with joy and sunshine by the 
love and prattle of children. In the quaint 
Scottish brogue of Burns, it is where a man’s 


“Wee bit ingle, blinkin’ bonnily, 
His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 
His lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a’ his weary, carking cares beguile, 
And makes him quite forget his labor and his toil.”’ 


Home is of divine origin—an idea in the 
mind of the Creator, and only reaches its true 
character and full significance when it conforms 
to the original appointment of God. Adam was 
alone; all other creatures had their fellows, but 
as yet no companion was in existence capable 
of being the associate of this highest creature 
of the new creation. “It is not good,” said the 
Lord God, “that the man should be alone; I will 
make him a help meet for him,” not of the dust 
of the earth, as I have made him and every 
beast of the field and fowl of the air, but in 
such a manner as that she shall be part of his 
own life, bone of his bone, and flesh of his 
flesh, so that they shall cleave together in a 
holy union, deeper and dearer than that of any 
other relation. 

There is something peculiarly impressive and 
instructive in the production of this companion 
for man. She was not created simultaneously 
with himself. He stood alone. All other creat- 
ures had their companions, appeared in the 
creation male and female together. But a les- 
son must here be taught the newly rising pair, 
and through them the future race—a lesson on 
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the importance and significance of this sacred 
union; a lesson on the mutual dependence of 
these two beings, of the imperfection and in- 
completeness of the one without the other, on 
the intimate and endeared relationship which 
was ever after to be continued between them. 
Hence woman did not appear along with man; 
not until he had seen and felt himself alone, 
incomplete and imperfect in the vast and beau- 
tiful creation about him; not until he had him- 
self, perhaps, sighed for fellowship and com- 
panionship in his own kind. Nor then was a 
companion created for him out of the ground; 
that would have been cold and meaningless. 
It answered well enough for the transient union 
and intercourse of the inferior creatures; it 
would not have answered for the permanent, 
deep, and spiritual union which was to take 
place between these higher creatures. The 
companion of man appears under imposing and 
impressive circumstances. Adam sleeps, and a 
part of himself is taken and employed in this 
new creation. She appears before him as if 
she had risen from his own side, from near his 
own heart, a companion springing up from the 
depths of his own life. How he must have 
been impressed with this wonderful production 
of his future companion! He recognized and 
felt the lesson; and “Adam said, this is now 
bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh; she 
shall be called woman, because she was taken 
out of man.” And, then, from the way in which 
our Savior puts it, it seems as if God himself 
broke in upon Adam’s soliloquy and said, 
“Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, and they 
shall be one flesh.” The force of this language 
is much better felt through the Hebrew than in 
our English version—therefore shall she be 
called /sha, a female man—and because of this 
wonderful manner of creation, and this tender 
and profound relationship to man, it shall be 
the tenderest and most sacred of human rela- 
tions, and a man shall leave even father and 
mother and cleave to his wife. Evidently this 
creation of woman was not, in the estimation 
of either God or Adam, a mere beautiful side- 
play, but was intended for a profound and sig- 
nificant lesson for all coming time. 

Not only did this impressive production of 
the woman secure this foundation of a sacred 
and endeared union between man and woman, 
but it also secured another purpose of God 
which he declared when he said, “It is not 
good that the man should be alone, I will make 
a help meet for him.” Not a helpmate as we 
often hear it, but a help meet for him, a com- 
panion worthy of him, an associate proper for 


him, his equal, his counterpart, his second self, 
one that he can love, and in whom he can find 
the complement of himself, and who finds her 
complement in him. 

Much has been said and written with refer- 
ence to the relative strength and capacity of 
man and woman in the attributes of human 
nature. By some, woman is made to be the 
duplicate of man, his equal in all respects, in 
intellectual and moral endowments his fellow; 
by others she is exalted far above him, at least 
in respect to the finer sensibilities of human 
nature ; and by others still she is made to occupy 
a position greatly inferior, at least in the scale 
of intellectual endowments. . 

We have no sympathy with these compari- 
sons and contrasts. There is no real place for 
them; they are two distinct beings; sex is not 
a mere physical variation; it is a radical, a con- 
stitutional difierence. Woman is not another 
man, man is not a duplicate of woman. A du- 
plication of the same being was not the design 
of the Creator, nor would it serve the purposes 
of the mysterious union he intended between 
them. Marriage is not a friendship; it is vastly 
more. Friendship in itself is beautiful enough. 
Tender, indeed, was the friendship of Jonathan 
and David, of Damon and Pythias, and it is 
possible, however dangerous, that there may 
exist a “Platonic intimacy” and friendship be- 
tween man and woman, but it is not love, and 
Platonic intimacy is not marriage; it is vastly 
different both in kind and in degree from the 
profound life union of husband and wife. 

Nor is woman man’s inferior, a mere depend- 
ent upon his pleasure or his affection. She 
need not be either 


“‘ A weakling girl who weuld surrender will, 
And life, and reason, with her loving heart, 
To her possessor; no soft, clinging thing 
Who would find breath alone within the arms 
Of a strong master, and obediently 
Wait on his whims in slavish carefulness ; 
No fawning, cringing spaniel, to attend 
His royal pleasure, and account herself 
Rewarded by his pats and pretty words ; 
But a round woman, who, with insight keen, 
Has wrought a scheme of life, and measured well 
Her womanhood—her brain and heart meanwhile, 
Working in conscious harmony and rhythm 
With the great scheme of God's great universe, 
On toward her being’s end.” 


She is his equal, his fellow, the companion 
meet for him made by God. They are egual, 
but not ¢dentical; they are not intended for the 
same office and work in the needs of human 
life. It is his to think, to toil, to provide, to 
lead; it is hers to feel, to reward, to endure, to 
follow. It is his to go out to battle with the 





world, to meet its contests, to carry forward its 
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history, to wrest from it the means to provide 
for, to protect, and defend the sacred kingdorn 
of home. It is hers to cheer and encourage, to 
aid and comfort, to meet with the smile of ap- 
probation and the reward of love the returning 
hero, the wayworn traveler, the weary laborer, 
the care-worn merchant, the exhausted student. 
It is his to produce; it is hers to weave the 
results of his toil into blessings. It is his to 
make the world wiser, and richer, and better; 
it is hers to make the world purer, more happy, 
and more beautiful. Possibly he may have the 
more intellect, certainly he has a larger brain; 
what of it? She has the greater sensibility, 
and is more richly endowed in those finer quali- 
ties that we call heart. He may have more 
strength, certainly has a larger frame, more 
compact bones, and powerful muscles. What 
of it? She is more beautiful, and her gentle- 
ness is her strength. He may have a broader 
comprehension, she has deeper insight ; he may 
have better reason, she has deeper sympathy ; 
yet we can not say that one is superior to the 
other, any more than we can say painting is 
superior to sculpture, or poetry to music, or 
birds to flowers. “The man is not without the 
woman, neither is the woman without the man.” 
“He that made them in the beginning made 
them ma/e and _fema/e,” made them in beautiful 
harmony and adaptation to each other. 

In spite of the so-called progress of modern 
times, and of all we have seen written or heard 
spoken on the rights and wrongs, the demands 
and destinies of woman—and we have read and 
heard much—we have seen nothing to convert 
us from the old and sublime lessons floating 
down to us from the lips of the Creator, and 
from the morning of the creation. In spite of 
the sneers that have been heaped upon the 
word, we still believe the Creator had a lofty 
design in the manner of woman’s creation, and 
that he assigned to her, as well as to man, her 
own peculiar “sphere” and work, her own place 
in the economy of human life, and that there is 
no higher place or work on earth than the Crea- 
tor has given to woman. What loftier, more 
potent, more sacred sphere is found in the world 
than home? What holier names are found be- 
neath the sky than wife and mother? Home— 
the household—we still believe, is the sphere 
of woman, and woe be to both man and woman 
when the world repudiates it, or woman discards 
it. She was not made for the toils, the strifes, 
the excitements of the busy, outside world, and 
man and society are at fault when they thrust 
the necessity for it upon her. Gentleness is 
stamped upon her in all respects, and not only 
is a meek and quiet spirit her greatest adorn- 





ment, but it is the most essential characteristic 
of her nature. In proportion as she departs 
from it, she so far loses in the grace, the beauty, 
and the power of her character. In the busy 
world she is lost—at home she shines as the 
sun and center. 

Nor should she be ashamed of this position. 
She should rejoice in it, as the sphere in which 
she remains supreme. Nor should she be 
betrayed into underestimating its importance. 
What would life be for either man or woman, 
if it were not for this vast sphere of female use- 
fulness and activity? if it were not for homes, 
for domestic joys, for fireside virtues, for social 
relations? What is the mere bald picture in 
its naked outlines, uncolored, unadorned, un- 
shaded? So what would human society be 
without the softening tints, the gentle shadings, 
the mild beauties thrown over it by the hand 
of woman? What would the world be if it were 
not for singing birds, for blooming flowers, for 
sloping hills, for beautiful landscapes, and for 
star-lit skies? So what would human life be if 
it were not for the beauty, the virtue, the bliss, 
which spring up, and bless, and adorn it in this 
sphere of action which God has assigned to 
woman? If the great Creator himself thought 
it not unworthy of his labor to adorn the home 
of his human creature with beauty, and to throw 
over all his works a veil of harmony and peace, 
let not woman think it an undignified position 
when God has placed this department of life 
and of the world in her hand. Because the sun 
shines by day, shall the peerless moon blush to 
ride in her chariot of silver through her domin- 
ion of stars by night? 

Woman’s ambition should be to shine at home, 
to shine in the social, beautiful, and peaceful 
scenes of life. In this very day society has no 
greater want than rest, homes of peace, where 
both men and women can find relief from the toil 
and excitement of the busy life we are living, and 
every woman who makes and preserves such a 
a home is a benefactress of the race that needs 
not blush before the philanthropist, or the phi- 
losopher, or the statesman. So sings one of 
the brightest ornaments of the sex: 

“* As some fair violet—loveliest of the glade, 
Sheds its mild fragrance on the lovely shade, 
Withdraws its modest head from public sight, 
Nor courts the sun, nor seeks the glare of light, 
Should some rude hand profanely dare intrude, 
And bear its beauties from its native wood, 
Exposed abroad its languid colors fly, 

Its form decays and all its odors die, 

So woman, born to dignify retreat, 
Unknown to flourish, and unseen be great ; 
To give domestic life its sweetest charm, 
With softness polish, and with virtue warm ; 


Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known, 
Should seek but heaven’s applauses and her own.” 
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We say nothing here of woman’s rights. She 
has one right at least that all concede, which 
gives her power to rule the world, to do what 
she will with it, if she but cares to wield it. 
But the one spring of her power is the spring 
of the divine power, and of the power that lies 
in all nobleness and goodness, the power to 
love, to bless, and to save. 





DR. SUSAN’S CHRISTMAS. 





U, do stand out of my light; I can’t see 
through you.” 
Susan Fellows unintentionally had thrown 
a shade between the pier-glass and her beauti- 
ful young sister Minnie, whose face and figure 
were lovelier than usual, robed, as she was, for 
a Christmas ball. This evening dress had cost 
Mrs. Fellows many an anxious hour for a month 
past; in the night watches she had planned it 
on her bed; by day she had shopped and con- 
trived, with the aid of her dress-maker, to bring 
the costume to its present state of perfection; 
for when Susan moved away, the gentle, self- 
satisfied smile that played over Minnie’s face 
showed that she considered it a decided success. 

Mrs. Fellows’s brows, which had contracted 
anxiously at various stages during the process 
of dressing, now relaxed; she gave a sigh of 
relief, and plain, stout, awkward, unstylish Su- 
san, in her sober gray silk, ungraceful and ill at 
ease, exclaimed with involuntary admiration: 

“It’s lovely, Min, and you too!” 

Minnie gave the skirt a little twitch. 

“TIsn’t there a little too much fullness here ?” 

“Not a bit; not a trifle too much,” said Mrs. 
Fellows decidedly, glancing from her radiant 
daughter to Susan’s grave figure. “O, Susan,” 
she added deprecatingly, “if you would only 
take my advice !” 

“What would I look like tricked out in that 
style!” interrupted Susan. “Dress a broom- 
stick up in tarlatan, lace, satin, and flowers !” 

“ Not a broomstick,” said Minnie, with a lit- 
tle giggle. 

“ A bolster or feather pillow, then,” said Su- 
san. “Now with Min it’s gilding refined gold, 
adding perfume to the violet, and all that sort 
of thing; but my style of beauty when un- 
adorned is adorned the most. I say, if that 
carriage is not here in ten minutes I shall go to 
bed. O, how I hate balls and parties! I’m 
always wishing, like the good little boy. in that 
trout ballad, that I’d staid at home and read 
my book.” 

“QO, Susan, Susan!” ejaculated her mother 
with something like a groan of despair. 





“It’s well enough for Min; she enjoys the 
dressing, the beaux, the dancing, and gobbling, 
and gabbling; the late suppers make me sick, 
and I poke about with my long arms, big hands, 
and red nose, to be pointed out as Min’s plain 
sister; not that I mind that a bit; but then it’s 
no fun for me, you must know.” 

“It is very curious that a young girl can’t 
enjoy herself with other people. I do not un- 
derstand it, Susan. You are always depreciat- 
ing yourself; it’s your own fault. You have 
your fine points; your teeth are perfect, and 
you have only to dance to let your feet show to 
some advantage.” 

“TI wish I could send my teeth and feet, then, 
to do execution in the way of eating and danc- 
ing, and leave my more objectionable features 
at home. Welcome sound! there ’s the carriage. 
O, if it was only returning, instead of going to 
this. Christmas ball! Get in first, Min; take 
the back seat and spread your finery. I can 
squeeze in a little corner; my dress won't 
rumple.” 

Mrs. Fellows gave a sigh of satisfaction 
when the carriage rolled off, as she caught an- 
other glimpse of her lovely daughter, who had 
not hesitated to act upon Susan’s suggestion, 
but her brows contracted again as she thought 
of Susan, her peculiar daughter, who hated balls 
and parties, and abominated dressing and fash- 
ion. Minnie’s future was very hopeful; but 
what could be done with Susan, her ugly duck? 

Susan at that moment was entering the ball- 
room. The party was given in honor of a 
bride, and the bridal party was ranged in a 
semicircle in one part of the room. Minnie, 
with the comfortable assurance of being per- 
fectly au fait as to costume, presented herself 
before the bride, to whom she offered her con- 
gratulations, and turned away just in time to 
hear Susan congratulating the second brides- 
maid upon her marriage, and wishing her all the 
happiness she deserved. A smile, provoked by 
the mistake, showed her that she had made her 
first fauk pas for the evening, and awkwardly 
excusing herself, with a blush which glowed 
more conspicuously on her nose than her 
cheeks, she hastened after Minnie’s retreating 
figure, running against a fat gentleman, and 
planting her foot on an expensive lace train. 

They were safe in a bay-window. “O, Su, 
how could you!” exclaimed Minnie in this place 
of retreat. 

“What in the world made them wear veils!” 
said Su indignantly. “They are not Eastern 
women. I thought they were all brides at first; 
she was the tallest and best looking. Who is 
that dreadful little fat man with a bald head 
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staring at you? I hope you won't dance with 
him,” 

“Hush! hush!” Minnie looked around anx- 
iously, fearing Su had been overheard. “That’s 
the Mr. Goodwin the girls talk so much about— 
the West India millionaire.” 

The old beau was on the shady side of fifty. 
He was evidently making his way toward them, 
escorted by a gentleman who begged the honor 
of preserating him to Miss Minnie Fellows. 
Minnie swept a suave acknowledgment, and in 
a few moments, to Susan’s horror, she saw him 
stepping out to dance with all the airs and 
graces of a youth of sixteen. 

She remained unnoticed in the shadow of the 
bay-window, watching the gay scene and brill- 
iant figures, passing kaleidoscope like before 
her, from this point of observation, until the 
various faces became familiar and this amuse- 
ment grew monotonous. Minnie was a belle; 
she had a variety of partners, but the West 
Indian kept ever hovering near, and was the 
most devoted in his attentions. Minnie evi- 
dently smiled favorably upon him, somewhat to 
the neglect of other gentlemen, whose charms 
could not vie with the solid attractions of the 
millionaire. 

The hours passed wearily on for Susan—an 
occasional nod, or few snatches of conversation 
with casual acquaintances, scarcely serving to 
while away the flagging moments. Supper hour 
came; some one attended her, and stealing back 
to her retired chair in the bay-window, she im- 
patiently awaited the arrival of the carriage. 

Mr. Goodwin and another gentleman stood 
near her; they were noticing and criticising the 
dancers. 

“She has the face of an angel,” said Mr. 
Goodwin enthusiastically, as Minnie passed, 
radiznt and lovely as at the commencement of 
the evening. 

“ That one in green and white ?” 

“Yes; Miss Fellows. It is worth coming 
back to your native land after forty years’ ab- 
sence to find such loveliness, sir—azure eyes, 
fresh bloom, a sylph-like figure, and such grace! 
Do you know, sir, I expected to find all the 
American girls in short petticoats, pantaloons, 
and with cropped heads. I thought, with these 
new-fangled notions, that the whole sex had 
run wild, into strong-minded women—doctors, 
lawyers, preachers—with all their womanhood, 
their sweet dependant charm, their helpless- 
ness—all abandoned for masculine employments 
and professions.” 

“ Not quite that. I am a physician,” said his 
companion, “and while I can not wholly ap- 
prove this movement, I can not entirely disap- 





prove ; for in my profession I think the opposite 
sex could be made extremely useful.” 

“ Bah, sir,” interrupted Mr. Goodwin in a 
tone of disgust. “Women are the flowers—the 
fancy-work of creation. Now I can’t tell you 
how revolting it is to me, connecting any thing 
as lovely and captivating as that young lady in 
white and green with the disgusting routine of 
a public life. No, sir, let us leave them where 
God has placed them—in the garden of para- 
dise.” 

“ Many of them are not flowers of paradise; 
and I have always fancied that Eve looked out 
for herself quite as much as Adam, when they 
were driven from the garden.” 

“TI don’t doubt that she ate the apple in 
order that she might dress.” 

“There are cases where a woman can do 
inestimable good,” continued the physician, 
“where no man could reach the sympathy or 
heart of the patient. All of the sex are not 
butterflies—all are not independent; they must 
earn their bread as truly by the sweat of their 
face as we do. Their quick understanding and 
intuitive perceptions serve them where deeper 
reasoning fails. I am not an advocate for so- 
called woman’s rights ; but 1 am an advocate for 
good, sensible, true-hearted women making the 
best use of the capability given them by their 
Creator. They are not all born beauties.” 

Mr. Goodwin started. “Excuse me, sir.” 
He darted after Minnie, who was that instant 
disengaged. His eyes had been following her, 
and his thoughts evidently straying, and his 
companion was left to finish his reflections as 
he pleased, and Susan regretted that it had 
been broken off so abruptly. 

She rose, seeing that Minnie was beckoning 
to her; the carriage awaited them, and as she 
passed the physician, he scarcely noticed the 
plain girl whose whole future was shaped from 
the casual conversation of that evening. 

Mrs. Fellows and Susan were dawdling over 
a late breakfast; Minnie had not made her ap- 
pearance, and her mother was vainly striving to 
gain some information relative to the previous 
evening. 

“ How many people do you think were there, 
Susan?” began Mrs. Fellows with lively cu- 
riosity. 

“ A good many.” 

“ What kind of a supper did you have?” 

“Every thing you can imagine, mother.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Spoke to the wrong person for the bride, 
stumbled over a fat old gentleman, trod on a 
lady’s train, nodded half a dozen times, said 
‘good evening’ twice.” 
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“O, Susan, how could you! How were the 
girls dressed ?” 

“Mostly in pink and white, and blue and 
white.” 

“Did Minnie receive much attention?” 

“Yes, a great deal, from a fat old Indian, 
whose head had been scalped.” 

Minnie entered in time to hear this, and her 
mother’s horrified exclamation. She was sleepy 
and languid, as unlike the ball-room belle as 
possible ; her voice was sulky as she asked, 

“ How can you speak so of Mr. Goodwin? I 
am sure all the girls in the room were dying to 
be in my place.” 

“TI did n’t see any of them carried out, Min, 
and their appetites did n’t seem to be affected 
at supper. Mother,” she said, abruptly chang- 
ing the subject. “I’m going to be a doctor—I 
have decided to study medicine.” 

Mrs. Fellows held the cup she was hand- 
ing to Minnie, suspended a moment. Minnie 
opened her mouth and eyes, and stared as Susan 
repeated, 

“I have quite decided to study medicine. 
You know all the old ladies say I make a 
splendid nurse; I can sit up all night without 
feeling the fatigue ; I do n’t have headaches, nor 
heart-aches, as lovers have never troubled me; 
I am not nervous, and am as bold as a lion if 
occasion requires—so it seems I am just the per- 
son fitted for a doctor ; so I decided it last night.” 

“Susan Fellows, are you crazy?” 

Minnie smiled, and balanced her spoon on 
the edge of her cup. 

“JT am not crazy. I am tired of this mean- 
ingless, dawdling sort of a life; frittering away 
my time with people who don’t like me, and 
whom I can not like, or even respect. What 
does it all amount to? Min has her own way 
of enjoying life, let me have mine—let me try it 
any how.” 

“Susan Fellows! do you tell me that a 
daughter of mine wishes to be a woman doctor ?” 

“Will you run for President, Su? Cut your 
hair short, and wear a Bloomer dress?” said 
Minnie, giggling. ‘“ You will end in the White 
House.” 

“In the mad-house you mean!” returned her 
mother. “I am sick and tired of this non- 
sense—do n’t let me hear any more of it! If 
you can’t be a sensible, practical woman, why, 
be as sensible as—as—you can !” 

“ That is just what I intend being henceforth ; 
I am going to lead a practical life, and it’s 
time for me to commence. I wrote for admis- 
sion to the college this morning, requesting an 
immediate answer—my letter is on its way by 
this time.” 





“And, pray, who is to pay for this wild 
scheme ?” asked her mother. 

“T shall take the money Aunt Susan left her 
namesake—it will just about carry me through 
with economy. I can live very cheaply, wear 
no fine clothes, and come out in the course of 
time with no money in my pocket, and a brain 
full of useful knowledge. Then Ill practice in 
the family, beginning with you and Min—I ’ll 
soon get a reputation!” 

Mrs. Fellows eyed her sternly. “If you have 
decided, if you really mean to follow this course, 
you are no child of mine! Poor, lone widow as I 
am, I ‘Il disown my own child—remember that, 
Susan Fellows! Then, there ’s that good offer 
you ’ve slighted! How often have I warned you 
it would have been the best day’s work that you 
ever did, if you had married as I advised !” 

“Mother! mother! don’t begin that! I 
can ’t stand it !” 

“Refuse a very good man for some very self- 
ish reason, and then talk of running around the 
country on this wild-goose chase !” 

“Am I never to hear the last of that man! 
Why did he ever think of asking me!” said 
Susan, with a groan. 

“Why, indeed !--and he ready to take you 
any time! Listen to me, Susan—you either 
marry that man, or—” 

“Be a doctor!” interrupted Susan; “I pre- 
fer the latter—I ’ll go, mother !” 

Susan went. She was called very undutiful 
and disobedient by her mother, and very pecul- 
iar by the circle in which she moved, but she 
made her preparations, and finally left home 
with a grieved heart, for her mother would not 
bid her good-by, much less Godspeed. Minnie 
laughed when her acquaintances asked if Susan 
wore pantaloons, and made stump speeches 
in the lecture-room. Her mother nursed her 
wrath, and bridled so indignantly when her 
eldest daughter’s name was mentioned. In the 
course of a short time all inquiries were dropped, 
she was scarcely missed, and, though her letters 
came punctually, acquainting her mother and 
sister with her progress and plans, they often 
remained unopened, and were never answered. 

Minnie’s future promised to be brilliant. Mr. 
Goodwin had taken a desperate fancy to the 
lovely face, and six months after—his charms 
proving entirely potent with the ambitious 
mother—he led his youthful bride to the altar, 
and the fashionable audience who witnessed the 
marriage of January and May, saw little dis- 
crepancy in age, disposition, or circumstances, 
so powerful an amalgam is gold in such cases. 

There was no sympathy for the absent hard- 
working Susan ; no one offered a helping hand, 
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or word of encouragement. She plodded on, 
living with rigid economy, studying night and 
day, and daily becoming more interested in her 
duties, and not regretting the step she had 
taken. She received no invitation to the wed- 
ding—from the papers she knew of it; she 
sighed as she wrote her letter of congratulation, 
which shared the same fate her others had re- 
ceived. Her life was certainly not one of un- 
mixed pleasure. The road to knowledge is 
strewed with difficulties, and there were more 
lions than usual in a woman’s path to medical 
science. Her companions were scarcely more 
congenial than those she was accustomed to 
meet in her old home-circle—her recreations 
few, if any—her sympathizing friends, none. 

The women students were the constant butt 
and source of ridicule for the young men, who 
were sometimes thrown in their society. From 
the time of her admission to the college, until 
she left its walls, they maliciously and persist- 
ently persecuted her with rude insults and 
coarse jests, that disgraced their humanity. 

“Eels get used to skinning.” Susan stood it 
all, possessing her soul with patience; rather 
pitying than resenting what, under any other 
circumstances, would not have been tolerated 
by any free citizen of America. “ Perseverantia 
vincit omnia” was her motto. She was in a 
rough school, but came out of it finally, with 
her diploma, entitling her to the practice of med- 
icine. She was rather sad than proud, as she, 
with only two fellow-women sufferers, received 
the well-earned honor. One of these was the 
daughter of an old country physician in Ver- 
mont. She had frequently assisted her father 
in his practice, “only on the sly,” as she admit- 
ted, and, at his death, determined to study med- 
icine, and adopt the profession. She was tall 
and lean; aspinster of forty, who carried a blue 
cotton umbrella, wore spectacles, and was a 
rank spiritualist, rejoicing in dreams and com- 
munications with the most distinguished of the 
departed. 

The other, very unlike the spiritualistic spin- 
ster, was a buxom widow, with réd cheeks and 
bright eyes ; she had buried two husbands, and 
studied medicine in order to divert her mind 
from her afflictions and support herself. 

They bade Susan an- affectionate farewell, 
having their own plans in view, and left her to 
“gang her own gait.” Her prospects were not 
hopeful ; she had no invitation to return home 
and no friends to push her forward in her career, 
and one hundred dollars of Aunt Susan’s legacy 
remaining, and her title, “ Dr. Susan Fellows.” 
She thought of starting for Vermont; there 
might be an opening there; living was very 





cheap, and but one doctor within a circuit of ten 
miles. The spinster shook her head. 

“The people were very old fogyish, very 
healthy, and very close.” 

“I'll go there,” said Dr. Susan. A few days 
after she started, arriving in due time at the vil- 
lage where her Vermont friend’s father had 
lived and died. She hired a room with a quiet 
widow, who resided on the principal street, and 
the very next morning, in broad daylight, ap- 
peared the following sign, in the neatest style: 
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DR. SUSAN FELLOWS. 








The old-fashioned farmers, as they drove into 
the village from the country, leisurely paused, 
spelled out the sign, and then, giving a hard 
look at the meek little house of the widow, and 
a shake of their heads at the degeneracy of the 
times, rode on to the tavern to talk over the 
strange arrival. 

The news spread like wild-fire ; discreet ma- 
trons and sober gossips passed by on the other 
side, not without reading the obnoxious sign ; 
the parson, in his morning walk, stopped, de- 
liberately, to read it; while the dapper town- 
clerk reported that there was no mistake—the 
new doctor must be a woman, for no man was 
ever named Susan; a troop of school-boys, 
knowing the agitation of the community, com- 
menced pelting the sign, until called off by 
their teacher, who, with every other able-bodied 
inhabitant of the place, happened that morning 
to walk in that direction. 

When Dr. Susan issued from her house in 
the afternoon, every eye that could, in any pos- 
sible manner, obtain a peep, or furtive view, saw 
nothing but a stout woman, with a sensible face, 
attired in a water-proof dress and felt hat; there 
was no outward labeling, either before or behind, 
that betokened her profession, no medicine-chest 
in her hand, no bottle or pill-box protruding from 
her pocket. Public curiosity was appeased, but 
not satisfied; but in the course of time, when 
the village milliner and dress-maker called, and 
the good landlady, who was somewhat startled 
herself, at first, at having such a boarder under 
her roof, reporting that “Dr. Susan went to 
church once a day, and took her meals regular,” 
the milliner departed with less lively interest. 

The arrival of a circus, soon after, diverted 
the attention of the public from Dr. Susan, 
who, after that, became less a show. The old 
doctor, who trudged by occasionally, knew per- 
fectly well where his rival had taken up her 
abode, but never a glance was directed through 
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his glasses toward the invader’s quarters. His 
nose was slightly elevated, as if an unpleasant 
odor pervaded that particular vicinity, and old 
Bet, his white mare, was said to have shied for 
the first time in her history, when she passed 
the sign. 

Dr. Susan’s prospects were not flattering ; 
her money was steadily decreasing. There was 
sickness in the village; the measles raged, and 
the old-fashioned doctor bled and blistered at 
pleasure, and his patients paid his bill, in strong 
faith, never dreaming of calling in her aid. She 
cured a sore throat for her landlady, who 
promised to deduct something from her board, 
and recommended her to some poor people 
as a “cheap doctor.” Thereupon several Irish 
women employed her for their croupy children. 
She had plenty of time, and went to them cheer- 
fully. She had expected to assist the poor, but 
she was growing poorer than the poorest of her 
patients, and charity begins at home, and as she 
counted over her scanty hoard, she found noth- 
ing gained when six months were gone. 

Her thoughts were neither pleasant nor prof- 
itable, as she sat one cool evening over a few 
glowing coals, in her own room. She dared not 
replenish the expiring embers ; coal cost money, 
and money was growing scarcer every day; her 
friends at home evidently numbered her with 
the dead—she was at least dead to them, to all 
intents and purposes—and she could hardly 
count upon the friendship of a single individual 
in the village, her present home. Two persons 
only seemed to remember her existence ; that 
evening’s mail had brought her letters—one 
from the buxom widow, and the other from the 
spinster, her former companions. It appeared 
they thought of her in the time of their prosper- 
ity. The buxom widow had written, begging her 
to accompany her to Salt Lake City; there was 
an excellent opening for female physicians, and 
liberal remuneration, “all in gold.” 

Susan consigned this substantial offer to the 
flames, and opened her second letter. Here 
was another offer. The spinster urged her to 
come and accept the profits as partner in a most 
lucrative position. Her fortunes were united 
with a well-known clairvoyant, and in the 
crowded city they would reap a rich harvest; 
hundreds of dollars were made daily; their 
waiting room was filled with an impatient crowd ; 
if she consented to engage in this money-making 
profession, her fortune was secured. The let- 
ter closed with a spiritual rhapsody, in which 
the writer fell into immediate communion with 
Harvey, respecting the circulation of the blood, 
wishing to obtain more particulars than he could 
give with his limited knowledge on earth. 





“Pshaw!” said Dr. Susan gloomily, as she 
watched the epistle burning away. Her second 
offer was disposed of, and she sat shivering over 
her wretched fire. 

Had she made a mistake; was her undertak- 
ing, after all her sacrifices and hard labor, a 
failure ; must she acknowledge it first to her- 
self, and then let it be known that she was 
worsted, beaten, with no chance of success for 
the future? 

The last spark in her fire died out, and Susan 
went to bed, not knowing what a day might 
bring forth, and with hope telling no flattering 
tale. 

A hasty message from her washerwoman in 
the morning hurried her from her unfinished 
breakfast. She found the case so trivial it 
scarcely needed her attention, but when she 
returned a more important visitor awaited her— 
a country farmer, well to do, and well known 
for miles around. 

“TI came after the woman doctor,” he began, 
after taking a prolonged stare at Susan. “My 
darter’s sick, and wants you to come, for she 
declares she won’t be bled, and she won’t be 
blistered—t’ other doctor’s bound to do one or 
t’ other. Come on, and I ‘ll give you a ride back 
in the wagon.” 

The farmer gave her more than one sharp 
look as the wagon jolted over the road. Susan 
was inclined to be communicative, but her com- 
panion was very silent, and seemed to be en- 
grossed in his own thoughts. 

She prescribed for her patient, and then ex- 
plained that it was necessary for her to return. 

“TI can’t take the hosses out agin to-day,” 
said the farmer sturdily. 

“Then I must walk back,” said Susan, rising 
and putting on her hat. 


He stared. “It’s six miles; you can’t foot 
that.” 

“T'll try it, at any rate.” She rose and went 
to the door. 


“Stop; not so fast. Can’t you wait a minute? 
There ’s the old mare, may be I can fix up some- 
thing to fetch you back.” 

“I thought so,” replied Susan. 
there is a will, there is usually a way.” 

He gave another prolonged stare. 
think that, do you?” 

“Yes I do,” said Susan. 

He managed to get out some sort of convey- 
ance, and Susan was soon seated by his side, 
jogging very leisurely toward the village, her 
companion quieter than before, until their drive 
was nearly ended, when he drew his horse to 
a halt, and said, “You an’t a good-looking 
woman—you an’t a bit handsome, I must say, 
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but there ’s a look about you I like. I’ve seen 
you at’ meeting, and heard about you healing 
the poor. I don’t care if you are a woman 
doctor. What difference does it make to me, 
I'd like to know? I don’t care for that. And 
if you'll take me, why, I ’ll take you, that’s all.” 

Susan’s astonishment prevented her from 
speaking. Receiving no immediate answer, he 
took silence for consent, and after waiting a 
moment he added, “ Any woman most would be 
glad of this chance—a good many’s been look- 
ing after me.’ I’ve got a good farm, and my 
daughter ’s pretty even tempered. You’d get 
along smooth enough together. I see that to- 
day when you was together. And who knows 
how much doctoring you could pick up in the 
neighborhood! It’s awful far to send for the 
old doctor, and you could take this old mare to 
ride around with.” 

Susan’s usually calm brain whirled. This 
novel and unexpected offer, coming at such an 
opportune moment, quite bewildered her. 

“Thank you,” she began. 

“So it’s as good as settled,” he said. 

“No, thank you for your kind offer, but I 
must decline it.” 

The words were uttered. “Am I tempting 
Providence, or am I a fool,” she thought, 
“throwing away every chance, with nothing 
but poverty staring in my face ?” 

The farmer started. His sunburnt face grew 
redder as he asked, “ What! what!” 

“T say no, I thank you,” said Dr. Susan in a 
fainter voice. 

“Well, you won’t get a chance to say that 
agin to me in a hurry,” he returned. “You’d 
better get out here at the end of this street, and 
then old Moll won’t be tired to death. You can 
easy walk half a mile if you can foot it six.” 

Susan sprang out. “Thank you. Good-day.” 
She hurried home, thankful at heart, thankful 
for being born a fool if she had done a foolish 
thing in rejecting this chance, and yet her spirits 
sank as the.evening shades prevailed. Sun- 
light helped her in keeping them up to a cheer- 
ful point, but when the daylight was gone, and 
she shivered over her meager fire, and hoarded 
every inch of her tallow-candle, something more 
akin to despair than any feeling she had yet 
experienced set in, and she wondered if it would 
have been better to have been born a fool, then 
she would not have been, perhaps, responsible 
for her actions. She had striven conscientiously 
thus far to do her duty in following the impulse 
that had guided her course. 

However, she slept with an honest conscience, 
so peacefully that her landlady’s voice called 
twice before she succeeded in rousing her. 





“Dr. Susan, some one wants you. It’s Miss 
Meigs’s carriage, and the boy’s waiting outside.” 

Was it a dream? She rubbed her eyes, while 
the landlady repeated her message, pausing to 
hear if she had awakened the sleeper. 

Miss Meigs, the wealthy old maid, the aristo- 
crat of the village, the embodiment of its little 
wealth and fashion, the courted, the respected, 
the rich Miss Meigs had sent for Dr. Susan, 
and Dr. Susan went. 

An elderly lady, with prominent features, 
white hair, and piercing eyes, gave Susan a 
long and searching look when she reached the 
house, and entered her patient’s room. 

“I have always been prejudiced against women 
doctors,” said Miss Meigs, “but I am in great 
pain. I hear how kind you have been to the 
poor in the village, and they say you are suc- 
cessful. I have little faith in your skill, but if 
you can relieve me do so.” 

“T will remain with you all night, and, under 
God’s care, do what I can for you,” said Dr. 
Susan. 

Her fortune was made. The adverse tide 
turned, with Miss Meigs’s influence on her side. 
The rich Miss Meigs headed the list of her 
patients from that evening, and becoming also 
a firm friend, one person after another found it 
far more convenient to employ her in place of 
the old doctor, and from henceforth Dr. Susan’s 
name and fame were securely established. 

She was not growing rich, but she was ena- 
bled to receive a comfortable support from her 
practice, and was able to accomplish the charity 
she had sometimes thought chimerical, and her 
poor patients had just cause to call down bless- 
ings upon her name, when they found her as 
kind a friend in prosperity as in her adverse 
circumstances. 

The lions in her way were gradually van- 
quished. Rough experience is a hard teacher, 
but a good one, if the pupil lives long enough 
to make use of the benefit derived from it. 
The village people learned to love as well as 
respect the woman doctor. She had outlived 
their prejudice, and in the course of time, when 
Miss Meigs passed away, leaving a handsome 
legacy to Dr. Susan, she became a more useful, 
as well as a more independent woman. 

It was Christmas eve. Dr. Susan sat by her 
pleasant fire in her comfortable room. “Ten 
years ago this night I decided to study medi- 
cine,” she said, her thoughts traveling rapidly 
back to the evening party where a chance con- 
versation had directed her future. 

“Ten hard, yet happy years,” she sighed. 
Did she want something more than success to 
give contentment? Yes, Dr. Susan honestly 
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SPITE. 





confessed it; the time, with all its associations, 
the happy meetings and kindly greetings of the 
season, the family festivals where members of 
kindred blood met to join hands in one common 
joy or sorrow—all this made her feel more 
keenly the total separation that had cut away 
all family ties for her. 

From time to time she wrote of her success 
and her plans to her mother and sister, without 
eliciting the slightest acknowledgment or re- 
sponse from either. Long since she had given 
up all hope of ever receiving sympathy, but 
their utter indifference gave pain; with Susan 
“blood was thicker than water,” and this Christ- 
mas eve brought back old memories of the past, 
awakening associations and rousing feelings 
which had so long lain dormant they seemed 
forgotten. 

“A letter.” Her boy brought it to her; for 
Dr. Susan now kept a boy as well as a horse 
for him to drive. 

She started at the strangely familiar but long- 
unseen handwriting of her sister Minnie, and 


| looked long and earnestly at the outside, as one 


is apt to before reading a mysterious letter. It 


| seemed like a message from the dead. Dr. 


Susan opened her letter and then read: 

“Dear Su,—I! have very bad news to commu- 
nicate. I am left a poor, lone widow, with one 
Mr. Goodwin died last month; but, 


little girl. 
my dear sister, this is not the worst of my sad 
| affliction—his fortune is all gone, and he was 
very much in debt; how it all is I can not im- 
| agine, for I always supposed he was a very 
| rich man; but now it seems his money is all 


It is very hard for me and for my poor 
I can’t think what I shall do, as my 
health is very delicate, and mother has lost 
some of her little property lately. You know 
she always managed to keep up a good appear- 


| ance on very little; but one can’t live on noth- 


ing, you know. It’s all very hard. Mother is 
very low-spirited, and often speaks of you. 
“We have heard that you are quite rich. I 


| hope you are not as poor as we are. Things 


turn out in a very strange way in this world. I 
would like very much to see you, my dear Susan. 

“Your truly afflicted, but very affectionate 
sister, \ MINNIE.” 

“Thank Heaven!” said Dr. Susan with tears 
in her eyes. “I will write for them to come 
and live with me. My home shall be their 
home, and with my family around me I shall 
not have an earthly wish left ungratified.” 

She wrote accordingly, begging them to come 
to her and make her home their own. 

They did not decline the invitation; they 
came, and Dr. Susan cheerfully supported them. 





SPITE. 


OCIETY finds a substitute for malice—a 
domestic, creditable, neighborly form of 
the great vice—in spite. We scruple to 

call any body malicious except in history or the 
newspapers, but with spite we are on more 
familiar terms. We see traces of it on the 
faces of some of our acquaintances, in the 
speech of others, in the actions of some few; 
nay, we may even detect some grains—when 
sorely tried—in ourselves, if we are curious in 
our investigations. Spite does not care to ruin 
any body; only it is apt to reverse the apostolic 
precept, and most especially makes no hand at 
rejoicing with those that rejoice. It draws un- 
flattered portraits; it picks holes; it finds self- 
compensation in the misfortune of others. For 
here, again, it does not do to define spite.as 
mere ill wishing, even in its most trifling and 
restricted form, unless action comes in. 

Narrow sympathies are perpetually immersed 
in barren discontent with what interferes with 
one’s own convenience—discontent which issues 
in positive gratification where another’s pain 
brings relief to self. There are many worthy 
people, devoted to those nearest to them, help- 
ful to their immediate surroundings, who will 
take cheerfully as a gift of Providence the news 
of a distant acquaintance’s broken limb or fallen 
fortunes, if these disasters save them from an 
unwelcome guest or from the derangement of 
Summer plans. In fact, most persons are made 
so. It is a sign of peculiar sweetness and no- 
bleness of nature when it is otherwise. Yet 
we deny that these defective sympathies are 
spiteful, because their satisfaction arises solely 
from one’s own relief, and not from another’s 
pain; such people would be even better pleased 
if another’s good fortune, rather than his ill 
luck, had delivered them from a quandary. 

There are people distinct from these, who do 
like mischief for its own sake—people who are 
companionable, who have their good moral 
points, but who, as we often observe, seem to 
be not only indifferent to the evil which occurs 
to others, but actually pleased to find them- 
selves the cause of transient human suffering. 
They like to abash sensitiveness, and exercise 
ingenuity to bring this about; when the humor 
is on them they say things for the mere pleas- 
ure of giving pain, probing a wound, and curi- 
ously watching the deportment of the sufferer. 
There are many more who entertain a sort of 
general spite against humanity, and enjoy its 
smaller humiliations, losses, and vexations ; who 
see something ludicrous in every thing that 
alarms, disconcerts, and exposes, as though wit 
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lay in the fact of one person being vexed while 
another looks on ; to whom your being too late 
for the train, or breaking your horse’s knees, or 
being put out of countenance, are exhilarating 
circumstances, although they are in no way 
benefited by your discomfiture ; who from their 
own snug shelter will enjoy the spectacle of a 
wet, dripping holiday, when weeks of eager an- 
ticipation issue in the damp wretchedness of 
plodding thousands. 

This pleasure in witnessing disappointment 
is especially the diversion of spoiled and pam- 
pered youth, which has not yet realized the pos- 
sibility that its own turn may come, and looks 
upon all misfortune, great and small, in the light 
of a spectacle in which it has no other concern 
than a spectator. Time, bringing coward fears, 
if nothing better, does much of itself to cure 
this heedless and hard-hearted malice. The 
smooth brow and rounded contour which told 
nothing of what passed within, become vehicles 
of softer expression from the mere encounter 
with inevitable sorrow; the countenance which 
before was merely impassive catches the gift 
of pity, though self may still have the greatest 
share of it. But if otherwise, if the malice is 
any thing more than thoughtlessness, then spite 
imprints a mark on the features which says 
more plainly than any other vice, Beware! For 


spite, even where it wishes no great ill, and is 
kept in check by conscience, even where it 
consists in the mere soupcon of malevolence, is 
absorbing. It broods, and thus the features are 
molded into a sympathy with the inner mind 
which no temporary, transient misdoing imparts 


to them. It prompts thought to dwell most on 
what it hates or dislikes most; it dominates 
over reverie. 

Happily, however, these are not common phys- 
iognomies. That particular malevolent cast of 
eye and twist of lip are distinctive marks as 
rare as, on the other hand, are natures that are 
wholly foreign to some touch of the infirmity. 
Some few persons we may all know so free from 
this gall of bitterness as not only never to our 
knowledge to have said an ill-natured thing or 
betrayed a spiteful bias, but of wiiom we are 
confident that such a thing never happens, 
either in sport or under provocation ; who never 
teased even in boyhood, for teasing is the do- 
mestic form of the vice which should touch the 
conscientes of the majority. 

It is a testimony to the self-control which 
civilization confers that spite is not the universal 
salt of conversation which all literature repre-. 
sents it to be. The fact is that tone and man- | 
ner can convey the shades of ill-will much more 
delicately than most pens. If we are not in- 





trinsically more amiable than our forefathers, 
we have at least found out this more refined 
method of annoyance. People used to be thick- 
skinned, and could give and take in a way which 
would now be extermination. Uncivil things 
may be so curiously concealed and wrapped up 
that it is only when too late that the point is 
detected, and the retort which springs to the 
dawning intelligence dies in its birth. 

It is by such arts that the cynical member of 
the polite circles knows how to keep his hold 
of intercourse with sensitive persons whom it 
amuses him to irritate. Courtesy, the show of 
pleasing, can not be dispensed with in decent 
society, whatever novelists may say. Dr. John- 
son must have mended his manners, must have 
suppressed many a sneer and ugly, spiteful 
snub, had he lived in these days; and of course 
he would have mended them. Now, perhaps, 
the most effective theaters for such perform- 
ances are the hustings for vulgar spite, and the 
House of Commons for refined, exquisite malice. 
People may be civil to one another at home, 
without the assistance of Christian charity, 
when they have elsewhere a fitting arena for their 
spleen, and an antagonist at once worthy of 
their wit, and sensitive to its stabs. We hear 
of old maids and tea-tables, we see calm, private 
spite now and then setting itself to some long- 
planned attack. But what can match in venom 
the scene when Greek meets Greek in the crisis 
of debate, whea courtesies are flung aside, pun- 
gent recriminations take their place, and per- 
sonalities set in? Then on either side quick- 
ened memory from “hiding-places ten years 
deep” drags forth the damaging fact, the broken 
pledge, the fatal periods of youth’s heedless 
rhetoric. Then the blunders of a life are set in 
the glare of five hundred pairs of eyes, exposed 
as a folly, magnified into a crime. And always 
the practiced hand strikes where the nerves are 
most sensitive ; the vigilant eye notes how each 
stroke tells, and gleams the keener as anguish 
betrays itself; while in rapturous sympathy 
“the many rend the skies in loud applause.” 


I OBSERVE that of all plants God hath chosen 
the vine, a low plant that creeps upon the help- 
less wall; of all beasts, the soft and patient 
lamb; of all birds, the mild and guileless dove. 
Christ is the rose of the field and the lily of the 
valley. When God appeared to Moses it was 
not in the lofty cedar, nor the sturdy oak, nor 
the spreading palm, but in a bush, a humble, 
slender, abject bush; as if he would by these 
elections check the conceited arrogance of 
man. 
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MOTHERS AND CULTURE, 


E remember hearing, when quite young, 

a friend discussing another lady, who 

was a wife and mother, in the following 
strain: 

“What a silly woman she is to make a per- 
fect slave of herself when there is no necessity 
for it! She takes no time to improve her mind ; 
she never goes into society ; takes no pains to 
appear well, and in a few years she will look 
old and ugly.. Then, very likely her husband 
and children will be ashamed of her, and that 
will be her reward for making a drudge of her- 
self.” 

These remarks impressed us forcibly at the 
time. Since that we have practiced considera- 
ble observation in that direction, and have come 
to the conclusion that it is a duty a woman owes 
to her husband and children, to take good care 
of herself—of her body and soul, mind and 
manners. 

We do n’t have much sympathy with the no- 
tion that a mother is to be sacrificed to her 
family. We find, generally, when the mother is 
sacrificed, that family happiness is too. What 
scatters and ruins a family so quick as for a 
mother to be taken away from it? Yet many 
mothers are overtaxing their strength daily, 
bringing on disease and death, and thinking all 
the time they are doing their duty to their fami- 
lies. In great poverty or affliction this may 
become duty, for “necessity knows no law.” 
But our remarks are only intended for those 
who might take care of themselves if they 
would, but who, from a desire to get rich, or to 
have their families make a display in the world, 
abandon themselves to a life of toil. 

It is much better for a family to live plain, and 
be blessed with the love and care of a thought- 
ful mother, than to enjoy an abundance and be 
motherless. It is better to do without ruffles, 
embroidery, and many other superfluities, and 
have a mother competent to direct her family, 
and in whose judgment they can confide, than 
to enjoy any amount of trimming, and have a 
weak or silly mother, who can not command 
their respect or confidence. 

When two persons marry, there is not, gen- 
erally, a marked difference in their abilities ; but 
a man’s business calls him out into the world, 
where he mingles in society, reads, travels, and 
almost unconsciously continues to develop and 
improve. But his wife, with the best intentions, 
devotes herself so entirely to the duties of do- 
mestic life, that she finds no leisure for reading, 
for society, or any thing else calculated to de- 
velop her mind: so she begins to retrograde, 





and in ten years the difference is so great people 
begin to wonder why Mr. ever married so 
stupid a woman, and it will be a blessed thing 
if the husband do n’t wonder so himself. Her 
children grow up around her, and in her anxiety 
that they shall enjoy every opportunity for im- 
provement, she makes a drudge of herself more 
than ever. The children, perhaps, become edu- 
cated and intelligent. They continue to love 
their mother after a fashion, but her lack of 
cultivation mortifies them. 

How much better if she had kept in advance 
of her children, and led theie in intelligence 
and refinement! Most women could do this if 
they felt it to be a duty. But multitudes of 
them honestly believe they are sinning against 
their families except when they have a needle 
or scrub-brush in their hands. 

In some communities a woman would com- 
promise her character if she were known to 
spend an hour a day in reading. She might 
spend weeks on a quilt, or embroidering baby 
dresses, and it would be quite praiseworthy ; 
but to waste time on music or books would be 
outrageous. Instead of having study come in 
after all other possible work is done—for every 
woman knows it won’t come at all then—we 
would have self-improvement put down as one 
of a mother’s first duties. This change in the 
programme might crowd out much trimming, 
and in some families much scrubbing, but where 
both can not be had, we would prefer faces 
bright with intelligence to shining tin-ware or 
ruffled dresses. 

Some women seem to think that they were 
born for the express purpose of scouring their 
houses. Now, while we would insist on neat- 
ness both in person and in housekeeping, we 
have a notion that houses were made for women, 
and not women for houses. 

Missionaries once working among Indians, 
took their sons to educate, but they returned to 
their tribe, married uncivilized women, raised 
uncivilized families, and fell back into their old 
habits themselves; so the missionaries con- 
cluded if they raised the nation, they must raise 
the women first. Napoleon was once asked 
what was the great want of France. “Good 
mothers,” he replied. The moral influence of 
mothers is greater than that of any other 
class ; so let them see to it that their example, 
as well as their precept, is correct. Let them 
try to become themselves what they would have 
their children to be. In this way they may hope 
to secure the confidence of the husband, and to 
be honored by their children. Is not this what 
all true Christian wives and mothers most ear- 
nestly desire ? 
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DISCIPLINE. 


“As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten: be zealous there- 


fore, and repent.” Rev. 111, 19. 


Is the day so long in dawning 
That thy life seems one long night? 
Art thou hedged about with trials? 
Oft perplexed to know the right? 
All so different from our planning 
Is the work we have to do; 
Yet, surprised, some bright to-morrow 
We shall read the meaning true. 


God may prove his loving children 
As in furnace fires of old, 

Claiming oft their dearest treasures, 
Yet, with tender love untold, 

Counts he every tie that’s riven, 
All our struggles for his sake, 

And sweet recompense is given 
For each sacrifice we make. 


Ye who lay your fondest idols 
On the altar of his will, 
Longing that your works may praise him, 
Bidding every fear be still, 
Who are tried and not found wanting, 
Though at times tossed on the deep, 
God to you will prove his promise 
That the faithful he will keep. 


“ Peace that passeth understanding ” 
Fills the soul with loving trust, 
Taking up its daily burden, 
Feeling God is good and just. 
Daring not his ways to question, 
Since he notes the sparrow’s fall, 
Surely he will safely lead us, 
When he cares for things so small. 


“Ye of little faith,” so blindly 
Working your own will and way, 

Cheating your poor souls unkindly 
Of their birthright day by day, 

Stop and ponder; time is flying, 
Stop! and count the fearful cost ; 

What is all this world can give us, 
If at last the soul is lost? 


“ Awake, then, thou that sleepest,” 
“ Heed the error of thy ways,” 

Ere thy name the Bridegroom calleth, 
And the Giver of thy days 

Asketh for the talents loaned thee— 
Precidus seed-time unimproved, 

Fruitless with no good endeavor— 
Be with kindly pity moved. 


He who stilled the raging tempest, 
Walking on its troubled breast, 
To each storm-tossed pilgrim sayeth, 

“TI will give the weary rest.” 
O, believing come, accept Him, 
Whose sweet promises assure 
Loving care and tender guidance, 
And the things that shall endure. 





Without money, without price, 

Are His gifts all freely proffered ; 
And, dear Christ, thy sinless life, 

For our own, thine own was offered ; 
Let thy loving pity move us, 

And henceforth our study be 
But to glorify the goodness 

That would make the sin-sick free. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


NEw year, thou seemest strange to me, 
As on the threshold now I stand, 

And think of days and months to be, 
And yet so close at hand. 


Thou comest like thy first gray dawn, 
While yet is seen no roseate hue, 
Or like the mist at early morn, 
The landscape hid from view. 
Will that gray dawn give place to light, 
To crimson streaks and rays of gold; 
And will the landscape to the sight, 
In colors fair unfold? 


Or will thy track reveal new grief? 
And thou become one cloudy day, 
No bright to-morrow for relief 
To cheer the toilsome way? 


Wilt thou be like the past old year? 
How noiselessly it glided by i 

It brought a smile, it brought a tear, 
And woke the heart-felt sigh. 


It brought me blessings fair and bright, 
But evanescent in their birth ; 

They came, then flitted out of sight, 
Transient, like things of earth. 


Ah! thou shalt still the secret keep; 
The wounds that can not here be healed, 
The sunbeams fair, the shadows deep, 
Thank God! are all-concealed. 
O, for that child-like faith which clings 
And cries, Jehovah is my choice, 
Beneath the shadow of his wings 
I therefore must rejoice. 
Has he not ever been my aid? 
My guard from danger and from ill ; 
It is not well to be afraid, 
Better to trust him still. 


No leaf floats softly to the ground 
Unnoticed where it faded lies, 

The little birds that chirp around 
Have all their destinies. 

Each Wint’ry blast, each whispered breath, 
The years and seasons as they roll, 

And joy and grief, and life and death, 
Are under his control. 

Then shall not man commit his way 
To Him who ruleth all things right, 

Till earthly visions pass away, 
And melt in endless light ? 
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JANET. 


ANET had a bank, not of red brick, but of 
red tin, and in this she deposited all the 
pennies and nickels that were given to her. 

And she did not rest satisfied with these; she 
was always putting her prying little fingers into 
her papa’s vest pockets, and tickling his sides 
with feeling for the stray pennies. And when- 
ever her mother came home from market or the 
shops, Janet would fly away to some corner with 
mamma’s purse and rifle it of all the small 
change. Then, shutting it in her two hands, 
she would dance saucily around her mother, 
jingling it in her ears, and then in baby’s, be- 
fore dropping it in the savings-bank. 

“See here, Janet,” said her mother one day 
when she had been searching her purse in vain 
for some pennies for an organ-grinder, “if you 
rob my purse in this style, I can’t get you a 
Christmas present; you ’ll have to get your own 
present.” 


“Well, if I’ve got to get my own presents, 
then I mean to steal every penny and nickel I 
can find in your purse,” replied Janet, promptly. 

“ But I ll hide my purse,” said mamma, with 
twinkling eyes. 

“But 1’ll find it,” replied the little rogue, 
laughing, and clapping her hands. 


And so it proved. In vain mamma tucked 
her purse away in obscure corners and in un- 
used drawers, and pockets of dresses seldom 
worn; Janet’s keen eyes and expert fingers 
were sure to discover the purse’s hiding-places. 
And so the mother and her little girl had a long 
game at “ hide-and-seek.” 

At lemgth the day came for the opening of 
the bank—the day before Christmas. With 
great jingling Janet poured the money on the 
floor and then began to count it. She made a 
great many mistakes and got sorely puzzled, 
especially in counting the three-cent pieces; 
the pennies and half-dimes she could manage 
much better. Finally she grew impatient, and 
dashing all the piles into one heap, said, “I 
do n’t care; I’d rather not have a present than 
to have all this bother.” 

“<Fret not thyself,’ Janet,” said her papa 
pleasantly. 

The frown disappeared from her face; her 
pretty blue eyes smiled. 

Vow. XXXI.—s5 





“Well, you count it, papa,” she said, gather- 
ing the money in her apron and going over to 
him. 

“Three dollars and fifty-seven cents,” said 
her papa. “What are you ever going to do 
with so much money ?” 

“I’m going to buy me a Christmas present ; 
I sha’ n’t tell you what; I want to surprise you. 
It'll be something very nice. I’m going down 
street now to get it,” she continued, lifting up 
her long hair as she put the elastic under it and 
adjusting her hat. Then she ran out the door 
and down the steps into the street. Then she 
hurried along, sliding over the smooth icy places 
on the sidewalk, and sledding down the glazed 
tracks when she encountered a playmate with a 
sled. She had n’t made up her mind as to what 
she would get with her money; so she went 
along gazing into the shop windows, where 
there were all sorts of pretty things—handsome 
ribbons and pl streaming like banners ; sets 
of jewelry, pins, and ear-rings, and finger-rings, 
and cunning little fans—toys of every kind. 
Finally she came to a bird store. And what a 
twittering the birds kept up! Perched on a 
ring was a parrot, green and red, while canaries 
were hopping and twittering in a score of cages. 
One in the window, in a handsome blue cage, 
was executing all manner of trills and quavers. 
Janet thought she would like to be waked every 
morning by this pretty, merry creature; that 
she would enjoy feeding it and giving it water, 
and keeping its handsome house all tidied up. 
So she took out her purse; it looked very full 
and felt very heavy; she shook it; it made a 
very respectable jingle. Then she inquired the 
price of the bird. 

“De bird and cage seex dollar,” replied the 
Dutch shop-keeper. 

The little girl turned away disappointed. 

“ And what is this one?” she asked, designat- 
ing a smaller and plainer cage. 

“ Dat is five dollar.” 

Janet left the store, feeling not so rich by half 
as when she entered. She stopped next at a 
doll-store. There were big dolls, little dolls, 
and middle-sized dolls; they stared at her from 
every part of the room with their stupid eyes; 
they dangled by their heads above her head, na- 
ked and awkward ; they stood in their handsome 
glass-houses looking vain and pert, pranked 
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in silk and gossamer. While Janet was sur- 
veying the collection, there came in a little girl 
with a basket of dolls, just from the doll dress- 
maker. They were beautifully dressed in tar- 
latan, and laces, and ribbons, and looked like 
heads peeping from fleecy clouds. Janet thought 
she had never seen any thing in all her life so 
pretty as that basket of dolls. If she had had 
money enough I think she would have bought 
the whole basket. 

While the shop-woman was waiting on a fine 
lady, who was buying a great many handsome 
toys, Janet watched the little doll-carrier unload 
her basket, and the two children soon got up an 
acquaintance. 

“QO, how pretty this one is! That dress is 
splendid. How cunning that Grecian bend 
looks! That wax doll is a beauty. I wonder 
how much it is.” 

“It can open and shut its eyes,” said the 
shop-girl, “and it can say ‘papa’ and ‘mamma,’” 
and she proceeded to exhibit its accomplish- 
ments. 

“Did you ever have a wax doll?” asked Janet. 

“No, I never had any kind of a doll.” 

Janet gazed at the speaker in astonishment. 
“ Never had a doll! I’ve had ever so many— 
a million, I-think. But then you do n’t care for 
dolls, do you? You see so many here.” 

“Yes, I do care for them. I’d like to have 
one of my own, so that I could make it clothes, 
and dress and undress it, and wash and iron its 
clothes. I know it must be great fun.” 

“Yes, it is, and it’s so nice to have doll par- 
ties—to have all the little girls in the neighbor- 
hood bring their dolls, all dressed up in party 
dresses. And a doll wedding is the best thing 
of all. All the dolls make the bride presents. 
And it’s such fun to decide on her wedding- 
dress. I had a wax doll once that got married. 
She was dressed in white satin, and her veil 
was mamma’s point-lace collar. I got a woman 
to make her some little white kid gloves, and 
she had on white kid shoes. Then she had a 
traveling dress, for she took a bridal tour; and 
a reception dress, for all the other dolls came to 
call on her; and she had a walking dress, and 
went out walking every afternoon. And she 
had wedding-cards and six brides-maids, and 
her husband had six groomsmen; and he had a 
black cloth suit, and a white satin vest, and a 
white neck-tie, and kid gloves.” 

“Was n’t it splendid!” 

“Yes, and we had the cutest refreshment- 
table, with a bride-cake and ice-cream, and little 
dishes, and tiny bouquets in cunning vases, and 
every thing just beautiful.” 

“I wish I could have been at the wedding.” 





“It was nice fun. And they were such a 
happy couple. They never had any cross words 
in all their married life,” said Janet, who loved 
a joke. 

By this time the shop-woman was at leisure, 
and Janet began to inquire the price of one doll 
and another. But the handsome ones were too 
expensive, and the others seemed poor in com- 
parison. The little capitalist determined to 
look farther for an investment; so she was soon 
again on the street. But though she had left 
the dolls behind, she still thought of them and 
of the little girl who had never owned a doll. 
It seemed very queer to Janet, that there should 
be in all the world a little girl who had never 
owned a doll. Then her mind ran back over 
the long line of wax, and china, and rag ba- 
bies that had successively occupied her affec- 
tions. There was the bride and groom and the 
half dozen children that were born to the pair; 
and their colored servants, Dixie, Topsy, and 
Sambo. There was Minnie, that she got at the 
Sunday-school Christmas-tree, and the great 
saucy-looking china doll that Aunt Fanny sent, 
and that Janet enjoyed because she could bathe 
it; and the crying baby that cried when it was 
squeezed hard, as any baby would have a right 
to; and the blonde-haired one, with hair just 
the color of Janet’s; and Miss Flora M’Flim- 
sey, with her eighteen dresses; and the gipsy 
queen, that told the fortunes of the other dolls; 
and the orphan twins, all dressed in mourning, 
that her mother bought at the Church festival; 
and the French grisette that cousin Laura 
brought from Paris ; and the soldier boy in blue, 
with gilt buttons, that lost an arm and finally 
died from loss of sawdust; and the big rag 
doll, that was homely but convenient for baby 
to play with; and the rubber doll, whose nose 
he bit off, and whom he scaiped with his new, 
sharp teeth. 

“How funny it would seem,” said Janet to 
herself, “if I’d never had a doll! and how glad 
I’d be if somebody would give me one! I 
guess that little girl has n’t any friends, or they 
are very poor. She looked sad, and her dress 
was rather shabby. I believe I'll give her my 
bridegroom. No, it would n’t be right to sepa- 
rate husband and wife; besides, his skull is 
cracked; I’d be ashamed to give her an old, 
dirty doll. I’ve a notion to buy her a new one 
with my money. I think that would surprise 
papa and mamma more than any thing that I 
could buy. And I think they would like to have 
me do it; they were glad when I gave my pen- 
nies to that blind boy. And that little girl 
never had a doll! I’m just going to buy her 
one; that’s all there is about it.” And she 
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suddenly wheeled about and retraced her way 
to the store. A few steps from the door she 
met the doll-carrier, with a basket of naked 
dolls on their way to be dressed for Christmas- 
trees and Church-fairs, etc. 

“Wait,” said Janet. “Which one of these 
dolls do you like best, not counting that big 
wax doll ?” 

“This one,” replied the child, designating a 
pretty blonde. “But I can’t stop; I must 
hurry on.” 

“Well, you may have that doll, and get the 
woman to dress it as you like, and here’s the 
money to pay for it,” and she emptied her purse 
in the basket, showering the dolls. 

“Do you mean that I may have all this 
money ?” 

“Yes; it’s a good lot, is n’t it?” 

“But must I buy a doll with it? May n’t I 
get my mother a blanket with it? We sleep 
cold of nights, and it’s going to get a great 
deal colder.” 

“Why, don’t you get any money from the 
shop-woman ?” 

“No. I get my dinner and supper.” 

“Well, you’d better get the blanket, and I ’ll 
bring you round fat Minnie; she’s got one foot 
broken off, but she’s better than no doll. Ill 
bring her to the shop for you.” 

“Thank you,” said the shop-girl shyly. “ Will 
you please tell me your name?” 

“Janet Pascal.” 

“T°ll change the doll’s name and call her 
Janet.” 

“Well, good-by, and a merry Christmas !” 

“Good-by! I hope Santa Claus will bring 
you a great many pretty things.” And the two 
children separated. 

As Janet went home she felt a little uneasy 
lest her mother and father might not approve 
of the use she had made of her money; still 
she knew she had n’t much to fear. 

“Well, Janet, what present have you bought 
yourself?” asked her papa. 

“I’m not going to tell you till Christmas 
morning,” she replied, running up to her room, 
and locking the door against her papa, who was 
in hot pursuit. 

Well, I must hurry on with this story, for 
my little reader, I suppose, is always anxious 
for Christmas morning to come, even in a story. 
And Janet was anxious for Christmas, even 
though she did not expect any present. She 
did n’t hang up her stocking as she had always 
done before, for she thought that would be like 
asking for a present. And the next morning 
she did n’t find any thing at her plate or under 
it, where they sometimes put her presents, so 





she concluded that, for the first time in her life, 
Christmas would pass without bringing her any 
gift. 

“Well, Janet, where’s your present you 
bought with all that stolen money?” asked 
mamma. 

“It’s in my heart. A happy feeling here is 
all I’ve got for it,” and she laid her hand over 
her heart in a grand way that was very funny. 
Janet liked to be dramatic. 

“Why, what do you mean?” said mamma, 
smiling. And then Janet told them the story 
of the little girl who had never owned a doll, 
and who slept cold at night, and who was going 
to make her mother a Christmas present of a 
warm blanket. 

“ Now, did I do wrong?” and she looked from 
her mother to her father. 

“You ’ve done so wrong,” replied her father, 
“that I shall take you up to the tower-room,” 
and he picked her up in his strong arms and 
marched off with her, followed by her mother. 
Janet looked scared, curious, and amused all at 
once, but by the time she got to the head of the 
stairs all her fears were dissipated, for she knew 
her kind papa would never do her any harm, 
Striding across the hall, he unlocked the door of 
the tower-room, and set Janet down in it. And 
then every other feeling gave way to astonish- 
ment. The room which she had last known as 
a receptacle for unused clothing looked like a 
fairy palace. The finest satin paper was on the 
walls; the colored windows were hung with 
gossamer curtains; a pretty green and white 
carpet was on the floor; a doll’s parlor-set har- 
monized with the carpet; a marble-top table 
stood in the center of the room, while in the 
rocking-chair sat a doll that could walk. 





SYSTEM AND NO SYSTEM. 





‘ DEAR! what an amount of work I have to 
J do to-day!” said Eva with a frown and a 
sigh. “I amsure I shall not get through 
with half of it. There are the beds to make, 
the rooms to sweep and dust, and then my apron 
ought to be finished. How I wish I had done 
my darning as soon as my stockings came up 
from the wash! I had plenty of time then, but 
now I am in a hurry about every thing. And 
when I get in a hurry the children are sure 
to bother worse than common. O dear! I do 
dread Saturdays !” 
So in no very happy mood Eva began her 
morning’s work. She made her bed, and then 
sat down by the window and watched some 


birds hopping about and bathing themselves in 
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the little pools of water standing along the sides 
of the carriage walk. There had been a fine 
morning shower just before sunrise, and the 
birds seemed to enjoy their bath with the wildest 
delight. They would splash about in it with 
their wings, and sometimes roll quite over, chirp- 
ing and singing their loudest notes. It was 
such a curious sight that Eva forgot all about 
her work until the breakfast bell rang. 

“O dear! how I shall have to hurry! I 
meant to have all my sweeping done before 
breakfast.” But there was no help for it, so 
very reluctantly she went down stairs. 

As the morning wore on Eva’s work seemed 
to grow more and more tangled. I am sorry to 
say the little girl’s temper, too, got into a snarl. 
Then you may be sure every thing else went 
wrong. Every one hindered and troubled her, 
and she contrived to make those around her as 
unhappy as herself. This is a very easy thing 
for an ill-natured person to do, as every one 
knows. When niglit came she felt she had not 
accomplished half what she should, and what 
she wished. This thought made her still more 
unhappy, and the inconvenience and discomfort 
caused by neglected duties sadly marred the 
Sabbath rest and quiet. But this was becoming 
a regular thing with Eva. She had not so much 
to do, but she had no system in doing it. She 
did not lay out her work regularly beforehand, 
and then concentrate all her powers on one 
piece of work until it was done, and then take 
up another. 

This was the way in which her neighbor 
Lucy managed. On that same Saturday morn- 
ing, when Lucy first arose, she took from her 
table a little slate on which she had noted down, 
the evening before, her day’s duties. I know 
she will not care if we read them over after 
her. They may serve as a hint to some one 
else who would like to form a good habit. 

1. Prayer and learning my verse. 

2. Put my room in order; throw open the 
beds, and raise the windows in all the chambers. 

3. Set the table and help Jane set on break- 
fast. 

4. After breakfast, make beds; sweep and 
dust. 

5. See that the parlor and dining-room are in 
order. 

6. Finish Allie’s apron, then practice one 
hour. 

7. Weed my verbenas; tie up rose-bushes. 

8. Set the table for dinner. 


AFTER DINNER. 


1. Dress Allie’s doll; mend Frank’s ball. 
2. Write to Aunt Emily; send paper to John. 





3. Take basket of fruit to blind Sarah—let 
Allie go with me. 

4. Lay out Sunday clothes for self and chil- 
dren; have Sunday-school books looked up and 
ready; mite-box on the table. 

Lucy felt that she had the day before her, so 
she went leisurely and orderly about her work, 
singing like the birds in the apple-tree, as she 
tossed up the beds and threw back the covers. 

She knew just what she had to do, and the 
odds and ends of a whole week’s duties had not 
been crowded into Saturday. The afternoon in 
particular was usually a holiday time with her, 
and little brothers and sisters knew she would 
not selfishly devote it all to her own pleasures. 
If they had a favor to ask she was quite as 
ready to grant it as they to ask it. 

One by one the day’s duties were taken up 
and finished. Lucy had learned the excellent 
lesson of doing with her might what her hands 
found to do, and it is surprising how this saves 
time. Though accomplishing a great deal in 
the course of the week, she seemed always 
at leisure, and never hurried. This was one 
secret of her even temper and rosy health. 
Some one has said “it is not work but worry 
that kills people.” And every one who has 
tried it knows how it worries and wears on the 
system to be always hurried. 

When Sabbath morning came it found the 
household quiet and orderly, for they had “re- 
membered the Sabbath day” all through the 
week, and got ready for it. There were no but- 
tons off, nor shoe-strings broken, no ripped 
stitches that required a thread and needle for a 
minute; no runaway garments to be hunted up 
at the last moment. Every thing was just at 
hand, and the children were all in their places 
at Sabbath-school before the stroke of the su- 
perintendent’s bell. By the time the last hymn 
was ended you might usually see Eva and her 
sister coming in, looking flurried and uncom- 
fortable, but no one ever knew them to be pres- 
ent at the opening exercises. To see them get- 
ting ready for Church you would only be sur- 
prised that they made out to come at all. 

I wish I could persuade you all to try Lucy’s 
plan of working by system. A little six-cent 
slate with a pencil attached is all the capital 
you need to start with. But if used in this 
manner I will venture it will gain you double 
the time for work, and give you the satisfaction 
every day of seeing just what you have done. 
You will be forming, also, an excellent habit, 
which will turn into gold when you grow older. 
“He that is slothful in his business is brother 
to him that is a great waster,” but “the hand 
of the diligent maketh rich.” 
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Gatherings of the Honih, 


IDEAS INTRODUCED BY CHRISTIANITY.—“ Hu- 
manity” is a word which you look for in vain in 
Plato and Aristotle; the idea of mankind as one 
family, as the children of one God, is an idea of 
Christian growth; ard the science of mankind, and 
of the languages of mankind, is a science which, 
without Christianity, would never have sprung into 
life. When people have been taught to look upon 
all men as brethren, then, and then only, did the 
variety of human species present itself as a problem 
that called for a solution in the eyes of thoughtful 
observers, and I therefore date the real beginning of 
the science of language from the first day of Pente- 
cost. After that day of cloven tongues a new light 
is spreading over the world, and objects rise into 
view which had been hidden from the eyes of the 
nations of antiquity. Old words assume a new mean- 
ing, old problems a new interest, old sciences a new 
purpose. The common origin of mankind, the dif- 
ferences of race and language, the susceptibility of 
all nations of the highest mental culture, these be- 
come, in the new world in which we live, problems 
of scientific, because of more than scientific, interest. 
It is no valid objection that so many centuries should 
have elapsed before the spirit which Christianity in- 
fused into every branch of scientific inquiry produced 
visibleesults. We see in the oaken ficet which rides 
the ocean, the small acorn which was buried in the 
ground hundreds of years ago, and we recognize in 
the philosophy of Albertus Magnus, though nearly 
1,200 years after the death of Christ, in the aspira- 
tions of Kepler, and in the researches of the greatest 
philosophers of our own age, the sound of that key- 
note of thought which has been struck for the first 
time by the apostles of the Gentiles: “ For the in- 
visible things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.”— 
Max Muller. 


THe Lamp WitrHout O1..—While spending a 
week lately in the society of a great number of faith- 
ful pastors from the Canton of Vaud, one of them, 
at a public meeting, related to us the recent conver- 
sion of a lady in his parish. She was one of those 
who lived only for this world; the thought of her 
sins had never caused her uneasiness; she was care- 
ful and troubled about many things, but neglected 
the one thing needful. One night while alone in the 





room, she saw the lamp which lighted it suddenly go 
out. Although she was alone, she said aloud—think- 
ing only of the accident which left her in the dark— 
“There is no oil in my lamp.” The words thus 
spoken echoed in the room and sounded in her ears, 
but with a new sense. She recalled the parable of 
the five foolish virgins who had no oil, and whose 
lamps have gone out at the coming of the Bride- 
groom; and from that moment, day and night, that 
word of God remained in her soul, as an arrow re- 
mains in the side of a stag who flies far away from 
the hunters. It recurred to her constantly: No, I 
have no oil in my lamp! My God, what will become 
of me? I have not thy grace in my heart! She was 
filled with fear; then she began to pray, and con- 
tinued in prayer until God answered her favorably, 
and gave her his peace through the Holy Spirit, and 
now she is happy and full ot zeal. Like Enoch, she 
walks with God; and we trust that, like him, she will 
continue to do so to the end.— From the French of L. 
Gaussen. 


THE USE OF CHILDREN.—Children keep our feel- 
ings fresh. The heart often grows old before the 
body; and the heart’s growing old has often a good 
deal to say to the body’s growing old before its time. 
I’ve seen men old at thirty, and men young at sixty. 
Children bring 2 man back to his early days; they 
make a man to be a boy, and a woman to be a girl 
once again. I saw your doctor the other day playing 
cricket with his little boy, six years old; he had five 
stones set one atop of another for wickets, and his 
crooked walking-stick for a bat; and the young chap 
was working with all his might to bowl him out. 
The doctor’s whole heart was in the game, and he 
laughed fit to split his sides ; and all this while there 
was a grand cricket match worth seeing going on in 
the next field. Why wasn’t the doctor there—for he 
had been a great cricketer when he was young? Be- 
cause the young is our fresh time, and what brings 
us back to youth brings us back to the old fresh 
thoughts and feelings; and this was just the way the 
doctor used to play with his brother when they were 
children—long, long before he thought of giving any 
body physic, and when he took precious little of it 
himself. The child was drawing away the doctor’s 
mind from his cares—and, poor man! he had plenty 
of them at the time—and stirring up his spirits. 
Depend upon it, his blood coursed more quickly 
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through his veins after that game of cricket than it 
did before. 

Children give us healthy springs and motives for 
work. A child makes the parents feel that they are 
looked forward to as providers—of course, under 
God—for he is the great provider of all. It makes a 
man feel himself to be somebody when he gathers 
the children round him and looks at them, and says 
to himself, “‘ They ’re all looking to their mother and 
me; I ‘ll buckle to like a man, and they sha’ n’t want 
if I can get.” 

Is it not something to feel one’s self valued; to 
feel, “‘ Well, however little I may be made of in the 
world, I know a place where I’m put at a higher 
figure?” Noman should be ticketed up a bargain in 
his own house; bargains don’t pay anywhere, least 
of all at home. There was a Mrs. White, a neighbor 
of mine in former times, and she used often to say, 
“TI like my husband always to come to a rising 
market—the price of him is always going up. I am 
always raising it; and the good man’s feeling himself 
more precious to us all every day. ’T is a fine thing, 
and better than any drink in the world to cheer a 
man up, to have the testimony of one’s conscience as 
having done one’s duty; and when Joseph sees the 
children all decent and dressed in his earnings, and 
fat upon them, depend upon it he’s happy; if he 
were n’t happy he would n’t call me ‘mother’ in the 
way he does.” 


HusBAND AND WIFE.—Let the husband be the 
true and pure guardian of his family, laboring always 
to adorn himself with the godlike gems of wisdom, 
virtue, and honor; let him bear himself in relation 
to his wife with gracious kindness toward her faults, 
with grateful recognition of her merits, with steady 
sympathy for her trials, with hearty aid for her better 
aspirations, and she must be of a vile stock if she 
does not reverence him, and minister unto him with 
all the graces and sweetness of her nature. 

Let a wife, in her whole intercourse with her hus- 
band, try the efficacy of gentleness, purity, sincerity, 
scrupulous truth, and meek and patient forbearance, 
an invariable tone and manner of deference, and if 
he is not a brute he can not help respecting and 
treating her kindly; and in nearly all instances he 
will end by loving her, and living happily with her. 

But if he is vulgar and vicious, despotic, reckless, 
so as to have no devotion for the august prizes and 
incorruptible pleasures of existence; if she is an un- 
appeasable termagant, or a petty worrier, so taken 
up with trifling annoyances that wherever she looks 
“the blue rotunda of the universe sinks into a house- 
wifery room,” if the presence of each acts as a mor- 
bid irritant on the nerves of the other, to the destruc- 
tion of comfort, and the lowering of self-respect, and 
the draining away of peace and strength, their com- 
panionship must infallibly be a companionship of 
wretchedness and loss. 

The banes of domestic life are littleness, falsity, 
vulgarity, harshness, scolding, vociferation, an inces- 
sant issuing of superfluous prohibitions and orders, 
which are regarded as impertinent interferences with 





the general liberty and repose, and are provocative 
of wrangling or exploding resentments. The blessed 
antidotes that sweeten and enrich domestic life are 
refinements of temper, forbearance from all unneces- 
sary commands or dictation, and general allowances 
of mutual freedom. Love makes obedience lighter 
than liberty. Man wears a noble allegiance, not as 
a collar, but as a garland. The Graces are never 
so lovely as where they thus dwell together—they 
make a heavenly home.—A/ger, in Friendships of 
Women. 


SKEPTICAL SCIENCE.—The skeptical effects of the 
discoveries of science, and the uneasy feeling that 
they can not co-exist with our old religious convictions, 
have their origin in the circumstance that the gen- 
eral body who have suddenly become conscious of 
these physical truths are not so well acquainted as is 
desirable with the past history of man. Astonished 
at their unprepared emergence from ‘ignorance to a 
certain degree of information, their amazed intelli- 
gence takes refuge in the theory of what is conven- 
iently called progress, and every step in scientific 
discovery seems further to remove them from the 
path of primeval inspiration. But there is no fallacy 
so flagrant as to suppose that the modern ages have 
the peculiar privilege of scientific discovery, or that 
they are distinguished as the epochs of the most 
illustrious inventions. On the contrary, scientific 
invention has always gone on simultaneously with 
the revelation of spiritual truths; and more, the 
greatest discoveries are not those of modern ages. 
No one for a moment can pretend that printing is so 
great a discovery as writing, or algebra as language. 
What are the most brilliant of our chemical discov- 
eries compared with the invention of fire and the 
metals? It is a vulgar belief that our astronomical, 
knowledge dates only from the recent century, when 
it was rescued from the monks who imprisoned Gali- 
leo; but Hipparchus, who lived before the Divine 
Teacher ot Galilee, and who, among other sublime 
achievements, discovered the precession of the equi- 
noxes, ranks with the Newtons and the Keplers; 
and Copernicus, the modern father of our celestial 
science, avows himself, in his famous work, as only 
the champion of Pythagoras, whose system he en- 
torces and illustrates. Even the most modish schemes 
of the day on the origin of things, which captivate 
as much by their novelty as their truth, may find 
their precursors in ancient sages, and, after a carefu] 
analysis of the blended elements of imagination and 
induction which characterize the new theories, they 
will be found mainly to rest on the atom of Epicurus 
and the monad of Thales. Scientific, like spiritual, 
truth has ever from the beginning been descending 
from Heaven to man. He is a being who organically 
demands direct relations with his Creator, and he 
would not have been so organized if his requirements 
could not be satisfied. We may analyze the sun and 
penetrate the stars, but man is conscious that he is 
made in God’s own image, and in his perplexity he 
will ever appeal to him whom we call “Our Father 
which art in Heaven.” 
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WHERE THE SUN DOES NOT SET.—The following 
graphic passage is from the description of a scene 
witnessed by Mr. Campbell and his party, in the 
north of Norway, from a cliff one thousand feet above 
the sea: “‘The ocean stretched away in silent vast- 
ness at our feet; the sound of waves scarcely reached 
our airy lookout; away in the north the huge old sun 
swung low along the horizon, like the slow beat of 
the pendulum in the tall clock of our grandfather’s 
parlor corner. We all stood silent, looking at our 
watches. When both hands came together at twelve, 
midnight, the full round orb hung triumphantly above 
the wave—a bridge of gold running due north spanned 
the water between us and him. There he shone 
in silent majesty, which knew no setting. We invol- 
untarily took off our hats; no word was said. Com- 
bine, if you can, the most brilliant sunrise and sunset 
you ever saw, and its beauties will pale before the 
gorgeous coloring which now lit up ocean, heaven, 
and mountain. In half an hour the sun had swung 
up perceptibly on his beat, the colors changed to 
those of morning, a fresh breeze rippled over the 
flood, one songster after another piped up in the 
grove behind us—we had slid into another day.” 


A Worp To STERN FATHERS.—It never can be 
too strongly impressed upon the mind that nothing 
releases a parent from his duties toward a child. No 
waywardness, no disobedience, no rebellion, no prof- 
ligacy can ever justify a father, in casting a son or 
daughter adrift. We hear of sons being cut off with 
a shilling, of daughters being forbidden their father’s 
house, and, without any exception, such cases are 
proof that, of whatever sins the children may have 
been guilty, the father is even more guilty. No per- 
son can commit against society so great a crime as a 
father commits who is thus false to the trust which 
he himself has imposed—who thus thrusts off from 
himself the soul which he called into being. A father 
should be governed by no motive but his child’s best 
interests, and a child’s best interests can never be 
served by any thing but his father’s constant and 
loving care. If a child is so bad that his influence is 
feared on the other children, a separation between 
them may be effected. If it is feared that money 
bestowed on him will be for his injury, provision may 
be made against that as in the case I have mentioned. 
But when a father, in a fit of anger, or as a reward 
for ill doing, disinherits or refuses to see his child, he 
commits a crime which the laws indeed do not recog- 
nize, but whose guilt it would take many a legal 
crime to outweigh. There should be absolutely no 
limit to parental forgiveness and forbearance. Seven 
times and seventy times seven should the father 
receive the prodigal son who seeks his face; and if 
he never seeks it, if he goes, stubborn and rebellious, 
not one atom of fatherly care and interest should he 
relax; for the child is his child, his offspring, born 
of his will, and no vice or violence can release the 
man from his solemn obligation to guard and guide, 
so far as possible, the life which he dared to give. 


SYMPATHY FOR THE FALLEN.—To be moderate 
in success, not to press heavily on the vanquished, 





not to kick a man when he is down, are among those 
commonplaces of morality which, if they are not 
used in copy-books, very well might be, and of which 
we are just now likely to hear too much. Any treat- 
ment of the fallen which leads to no practical ad- 
vantage to the winner is, of course, to be condemned 
without exception. But some would ask of the actors 
in this struggle that the party which has gained an 
advantage should forbear from making the most of it 
simply because he has gained it. No one would 
seriously argue that the French Emperor is any the 
less guilty because his last criminal attempt has been 
unsuccessful. But people talk as if it were so; we 
are called to sympathize, to act gently, not because 
either the man or the nation is in the right, but sim- 
ply because they are unlucky. Few things are more 
loathsome than the worship of mere success ; but the 
worship of ill success, to which this feeling practically 
comes, though certainly not so loathsome, is even 
more unreasonable. To argue that France and the 
Emperor, who were in the wrong at the beginning 
of the war, deserve sympathy simply because of mis- 
fortune in carrying out their wicked designs, is to 
argue that a criminal becomes less a criminal because 
he has the ill luck to be tried and executed, 


FLOWERS.—Botanists term a bright, blue-eyed 
flower “‘ Forget-me-not,” but every heart has its own 
“Forget-me-not.” To the cold, weary-hearted states- 
man, who has climbed fame’s dizzy height, the simple 
white rose recalls the bush that grew by his father’s 
door, and his heart feels the old thrill as he remem- 
bers the bud that he culled and fastened in Jessie’s 
curls. Some of the greatest minds of earth have 
felt the influence of these memory keys. Napoleon 
often spoke tenderly of his father’s garden in Cor- 
sica. The Median Queen of Nebuchadnezzar pined 
so sadly for the hills and flowers of her childhood’s 
home, that the hanging gardens of Babylon were 
reared to comfort her. A geranium always bloomed 
in the library of the great statesman Fox; it had 
been his mother’s favorite flower. Pope, when almost 
crazed by the keen shafts of Lady Mary and Lord 
Harvey, would retire to his seat near a violet bed. 
When a loved and loving child, one corner in his 
tiny garden was appropriated to violets.—O/d Guard. 


Livinc Episr_es.—Christians are epistles to be 
read. The world reads them every day. How im- 
portant that this living Gospel, which walks, and 
trades, and stirs about in public places, should be 
correctly printed! Yet how many of these living 
epistles have been printed from battered type, from 
mixed fonts, on spotted paper, and in dim ink! But, 
after all, orthodoxy is safer in the consecrated heart 
than in the theological library. Evangelism is an 
upright, open-eyed, warm-handed, advancing thing, 
not the flat flimsiness of a mere programme, to be 
written and put away on the shelf for safe-keeping ; 
it is always alive, alert, and growing; it is not dead 
Latin, but vital mother-tongue in this country; it is 
not steepled in church, cadenced in ritual, or robed 
at the altar, so much as hearted in living people and 
radiated in work-day duties. 
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Contemporary Fiterature, 


Lay SERMONS, ADDRESSES, AND Reviews. By 
Thomas Henry Huxley, LL. D., F. R. S. Author 
of “Man's Placein Nature,” “Origin of Species,” 
etc. 12mo. Pp.378 $1.75. Mew York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 


This is in one sense the latest and most popular 
of the works of this bold English thinker and exper- 
imenter. Though some of the essays were written 
long ago, others are of recent origin, and seem to 
show the progress of investigation and the changes 
of the author’s views. We are struck with the fact, 
a very significant one, that this great scientist, one 
of the most boastful of that modern school of natu- 
ralists that arrogate almost unbounded claims for 
science, and perpetually thrust upon our attention 
the absolute certainties of scientific dicta, has not the 
least hesitation, in his later lectures, in setting aside 
as incorrect, statéments and theories put forth as 
“science” in the earlier essays. We see evident 
indications in the volume that Professor Huxley is 
receding from some of the bold materialistic positions 
of his earlier life, and asserts in his later addresses 
with less positiveness the doctrines of science, and 
is more willing to draw the line distinctly between 
scientific facts and scientific theories. The besetting 
sin of science is hasty generalization, a powerful 
temptation to draw broad and sweeping conclusions 
from a limited range of facts, and even to draw 
sweeping conclusions from what are not facts at all, 
but mere hypotheses, We invariably notice that as 
scientists grow older they gain power against this be- 
setting sin, and as the enthusiasm of young blood 
cools off, the temptation we have indicated loses its 
strength. It is so with Professor Huxley; we notice 
it in the more recent productions of his esteemed 
friend Professor Tyndall, who has been his life-time 
congener in daring thinking and bold investigation. 
We have no quarrel with science or scientific men, 
simply because we have no fear of truth in whatever 
department it may be found. The God of nature 
and the God of the Bible is one God, and we are 
perfectly sure that when investigators of nature shall 
reach facts, and the interpreters of God’s revelation 
shall reach its real meaning, they will be found in 
harmony, and will utter the same truth. “ Let every 
man have full swing, and say out, unhindered, all that 
he has got to say, for that ia the dispensation of the 
present time. It is a phase of history through which 
the human race must pass in its onward march—and 
let it pass. If God is not disturbed about it, we 
need not be. It is: all in the right way—in the way 
which has been ordained of God himself.” 

The volume before us will be found to be in- 
tensely interesting reading. The author’s style is 
remarkably clear and polished. He is undoubtedly 
the representative scientific man of the age. He is 





not a mere scientist; in the domain of reason and 
experimental philosophy he is as much at home as 
among the rugged facts of material things; he is 
also a broad and clear thinker on important social 
questions, 


OUTLINE OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’s PHILOSo- 
PHY: A Jext-Book for Students. By Rev. F. Clark 
Murray, Professor in Queen’s University, Canada, 
With an Introduction by Rev. James M’ Cosh, D. D., 
IL. D. t2mo. Pp. 260. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 

Dr. M’Cosh, himself at the head of living mental 
philosophers, pronounces a generous and just enco- 
mium on Sir William Hamilton when he calls him 
the greatest metaphysician of the age. But none, 
exeept those whose lives are devoted to these higher 
and profounder studies, have time to wade through 
the multitudinous lectures and erudite volumes of 
the great metaphysician. His doctrines are here 
culled from the mass of matter, and in a concise form 
offered to the student and general reader. The com- 
piler has rendered a very important service to the 
student of philosophy by the preparation of this ad- 
mirable summary, and no one hereafter needs be ig- 
norant of that system of philosophy which is destined 
to make its impress on the thinking mind of the 
world for generations to come. 


THE SERMONS OF HENRY WARD BEECHER, in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, from Verbatim Re- 
ports by T. F. Ellenwood. Third Series. 8vo. 
Pp. 432. New York: F. B. Ford & Co. 

The volume contains twenty-six sermons on a wide 
range of topics; those expounding the Divine nature 
and unfolding the higher forms of Christian experi- 
ence predominate. The nature of Christ, the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, the doctrine of the Trinity, have 
special prominence. But there are others here full 
of instruction, and breathing the spirit of consolation 
suited to cases of special need. We need say noth- 
ing of Mr. Beecher or of his style of sermonizing. 
He has great faults as well as great excellences; the 
sun has spots, but still it is a great and useful sun. 
God’s providence has placed Mr. Beecher in a high 
place, and in circumstances giving him broad and 
powerful influence, the vast preponderance of which 
is on the side of genuine Christian truth and expe- 
rience. 


CoMMONPLACE, A Tale of To-day ; and Other Sto- 
vies. By Christina G. Rossetti. 12mo. Pp. 329. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cincinnati: R. Clarke 
& Co. 


MARGARET. A Tale of the Real and the Ideal, Blight 
and Bloom. By Sylvester Fudd. 16mo, Pp. 401. 
Same Publishers. 
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By George Sand. Trans- 
16mo. Pp. 327. 


MONSIEUR SYLVESTRE. 
lated by Francis George Shaw. 
Same Publishers. 

COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. By Arthur Helps. 
12mo. Pp. 276. Same Publishers. 


TEN TIMES ONE Is TEN; or, The Possible Reforma- 
tion. By Colonel Fred. Ingham ( Rev. E. E. Hale). 
16mo. Same Publishers. 


Puck’s NIGHTLY PRANKS. J/lustrated in Silhouette 
by Paul Konewka. From the German of Ludwig 
Bund. By Charles T. Brooks. Small Quarto, 
cloth, 50 cents. Same Publishers. 


We have grouped together these volumes, all is- 
sued in the excellent style of Roberts Brothers, and 
all excellent books of their kind, stories for the lovers 
of fiction, solid thought for the thoughtful from the 
pen of Arthur Helps, instruction, entertainment, and 
encouragement for the young by “Colonel Ingham,” 
and amusement and taste in the “ Pranks of Little 
Puck.” In the first volume we have eight stories, 
“Commonplace ™ being by far the most lengthy, writ- 
ten at various times by Miss Rossetti, the well-known 
‘poetess. She seems quite as much at home in prose 
as with the muses. Her style is remarkably smooth, 
her spirit pure and simple in these stories as in her 
verses. “Sylvester, the Hermit,” is one of the best 
and safest of “George Sand’s” works; it is full of 
wise suggestions and of the philosophy of human 
life. ‘Companions of my Solitude” is a charming 
book. Arthur Helps is not yet sufficiently known 
in this country ; he will be known better after a while. 
This is a book rich in thought on all manner of sub- 
jects, of opinions and sentiments such as a scholar 
and thinker would hold on every-day topics, and 
expressed in a style almost inimitably simple and 
clear. The first paragraph will convey an idea of 
the book: “ When in the country I live much alone ; 
and as I wander over downs and commons, and 
through lanes with lofty hedges, many thoughts come 
into my mind. I find, too, that the same ones come 
again and again, and are spiritual companions. At 
times they insist upon being with me, and are reso- 
lutely intrusive. I think I will describe them, that 
so I may have more mastery over them. Instead of 
suffering them to haunt me as vague faces and half- 
fashioned resemblances, I will make them into dis- 
tinct pictures, which I can give away, or hang up in 
my room, turning them if I please, with their faces 
to the wall; and, in short, be free to do what I like 
with them.” This is what the author has done in 
this volume—described these “thoughts.” Excellent 
thoughts they are, and equally excellent is their set- 
ting. ‘ Margaret,” by Sylvester Judd, was first pub- 
lished twenty years ago; the fact of its recall to de- 
light a new generation is the best evidence of its 
popularity and merit. But few stories live so long 
or come up again in a welcome resurrection. It is 
eminently an American book; it bears the impress of 
New England, where its scene is laid, on all its pages, 
and of New England more than fifty years ago. Its 
materials are drawn from the most familiar elements 
of every-day life. “Margaret” is a charming char- 





acter, one of those gentle, ingenuous creatures who 
love every body and whom every body loves, seeing 
beauty and joy in every thing. The book is full of 
good common sense, of deep thought, and is per- 
vaded with a Christian spirit, with profound sympa- 
thy for men and an abiding hope in their destiny. 

“Ten Times One is Ten” is from the racy pen of 

Rev. Edward E. Hale; it is an autobiographical 

story, and will be a delight to young people. It tells 

how the excellent example that one boy left behind 
him made thousands and tens of thousands imitate 
him. 

WITH Fate AGAINST Him. By Amanda M. Doug- 
las, Author of “In Trust,’ “Stephen Dane,” ete. 
12mo. Pp. 370. New York: Sheldon & Ca Cin- 
cinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 


THE CasTAWAYS; A Story of Adventure in the 
Wilds of Borneo. By Captain Mayne Reid. Same 
Publishers. 

Amanda Douglas is a writer of pure fiction; her 
stand-point is that of a genuine evangelical Chris- 
tianity, and her books contain at least no poison. 
But in addition to this she is a writer of power, never+ 
failing to gain and hold the interest of her readers 
till she is done with her story. ‘“ With Fate Against 
Him” is her last and best story; it is interesting 
from the very first paragraph. She draws her char- 
acters with life-like distinctness, and her plot, though 
simple and natural, is sufficiently complicated to 
make the reader often anxious for the result. “The 
Castaways” is a story of daring adventure, full of 
hair-breadth escapes ; it is an exciting book for boys, 
as the author’s name will assure them. 


GEOFFREY, THE LOLLARD. By Frances Eastwood. 
16mo. Pp. 342. $1.50. 


THE JuNo Stories. By Facob Abbett. 
Funo ona Fourney; Vol. LV, Hubert. 
300, 308. $1.25. 

THE ROLLO AND Lucy Books oF PoETrRY. Sy 
Facob Abbott. Three Volumes. 16mo. Ph. 192. 
NELLY’s DARK Days. By Hesba Stretton. 

Pp. 144. 

LABOR STANDS ON GOLDEN FEET. By Henry 
Zschokke. Translated by Fohn Yeats, LL. D. 
Square 12mo. Pp. 162. Gilt Edges. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, 


We have here a gathering of volumes from the 
press of Dodd & Mead, successors to M. W. Dodd. 
They are all excellent books, and issued in most 
beautiful binding. “The Juno Stories” are the third 
and fourth volumes of a very attractive series for the 
young folks by Jacob Abbott, who is well known as 
one of the most successful writers of juvenile books 
in the country. These volumes are written with the 
Sunday-school especially in view, and they are in the 
author’s best vein, and will, we believe, do their part 
toward meeting the urgent demand for a higher class 
of Sunday-school literature. They are beautifully 
illustrated and bound in fancy cloth. “ Geoffrey, the 
Lollard,” is a story illustrating the persecutions en- 


Vol. ITT, 
16mo. Pp. 


16mo. 
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dured by the so-called Lollards in Europe at the 
dawn of the Reformation. There is fiction mingling 
with the narrative, but the facts are authentic. 
Though books of its class are now multiplying rap- 
idly, yet they furnish reading of the best kind for our 
youth, showing through what a baptism of blood our 
religious liberty has been obtained for us. The book 
is written in a lively and attractive style. “The 
Rollo and Lucy Poetry” is a happy thought of Mr. 
Abbott; there are three volumes got up in beautiful 
style, and consisting of selections of children’s poetry ; 
that is, of poetry adapted to children. Each volume 
is complete in itself; the first being intended for 
children who have not yet learned to read and must 
be read to them by others; the second for children 
who are able to read for themselves, and the third 
for those still more advanced, and its selections are 
of a correspondingly higher order. They will be a 
very welcome and appropriate holiday present. The 
author of “ Nelly’s Dark Days” is a popular English 
writer of.:juvenile books, and one who perfectly un- 
derstands what will interest children, and how to 
adapt her style and language to their taste and wants. 
It is a charming little book, a story from real life. 
“Labor Stands on Golden Feet” is a holiday story 
from the inimitable Zschokke. It exhibits the devel- 
opment of these principles which the author believed 
to be at the basis of all true civilization. The influ- 
ence of home-training is powerfully portrayed in the 
history of a family through three generations ; indi- 
vidual and social happiness are admirably illustrated ; 
the purpose and scope of national instruction are 
clearly shown; manual labor is seen at issue with 
machinery. Interspersed through its pages are max- 
ims of prudence and precepts of piety. It is pub- 
lished in very attractive form. 
“Wat SHE Coup.” By the Author of “The 
Wide, Wide World.” 16mo0. Pp. 339. 
Down THE Steps. Sy the Author of “Squire Down- 
ing’s Heirs,” etc. 6mo. Pp. 409. 
Busy Beers; or, Winter Evenings in Margaret Ru- 
pell’s School. By the same Author. 16mo. Pp. 391. 


Rose Marpury. Ay S. F. Pritchard. 16mo. Pp. 


304- 
LitrLe Primrose; or, the Bells of Old Effingham. 
By Emma Marshall. mo. Pp. 146. 


HYACINTHE AND HER BROTHERS. Sy Foanna H. 


Matthews. 18mo0. Pp. 203. 
Katie’s WorK. By Emma Marshall. 18mo. Pp. 
168. Mew York: Robert Carter & Bros. Cincin- 


nati: George Crosby. 

Here are fresh offerings to the Sabbath-school 
from “the Carters,” whose Sunday-school books are 
always safe and good. These are peculiarly so, com- 
ing as they do from well-known and highly appre- 
ciated authors. Among the list we are glad to wel- 
come a new volume from the pen of Miss Warner, 
author of the “Wide, Wide World.” Her present 
story is admirably told. “Down the Steps” illus- 
trates with striking effect the downward course of the 








young man who has not the anchor of Christian 
principle to keep him in safety. “Little Primrose” 
is an affecting story. Little folks will like it, and it 
will do them good. “Rose Marbury” is interesting 
and instructive. The many excellent books already 
written by the author of “Busy Bees” are sufficient 
guarantees for the excellence of this one. “ Hya- 
cinthe and her Brothers ” is the fifth in the stories on 
the Commandments by Miss Matthews, author of the 
“Bessie Books.” 


ScHooL Books. Willson’s Intermediate Fifth Reader. 
By Marcius Willson. New York: Harper & Bros. 
A School History of the United States, from the 
Discovery of America to the Year 1870. By David 
B. Scott. New York: Harper & Bros. Mental 
Arithmetic. By Fohn H. French, LL. D. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: R. Clarke 
& Co. Cornell’s Physical Geography, with Nine- 
teen Pages of Maps. By S. S. Cornell. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 
Philip Phillips's Day-School Singer. Cincinnati: 
Witson, Hinkle & Co. 

Marcius Willson knows how to make “ Readers” 
for our schools. This is an admirable one. Cor- 
nell’s Physical Geography, although primarily in- 
tended for a school text-book, is full enough in its 
details, and so handsomely illustrated as to meet the 
wants of a large class of adult readers. 


PAPER. 


Coningsby ; or, The New Generation. By the Right 
Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. 8vo.- Pp. 157. 60 cents. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. 
Clarke & Co. 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood. By Charles Dick- 
ens. 8vo. Pp. 104. 25 cents. New York: Harper 
& Bros. Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 


A Dangerous Guest. By the Author of “ Gilbert 
Rugge,” ete. 8vo. Pp. 116. §0 cents. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 


John: A Love Story. By Mrs. Oliphant. 8vo. 
Pp. 110. §0 certs. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 

In Duty Bound. By the Author of “Mark War- 
ren,” etc. Svo. Pp. 121. 50 cents. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 


The Warden and Barchester Towers. By Anthony 
Trollope. 8vo. Pp. 244. 75 cents. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 

Which is the Heroine? New York: Harper & 
Bros. 8vo. Pp. 148. 50 cents. 


The Virian Romance. By Mortimer Collins. 8wvo. 
Pp. 144. 50 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 


Appleton’s Illustrated Almanac for 1871. It is very 
attractive from its illuminated cover and copious 
illustrations, Its tables and statistics are also valu- 
able for reference. 
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Editor's Gable, 


Our Corps EDITORIAL.—We open our present 
volume with a unique picture—a family group—a 
board of editorial confreres. We confess that we 
were somewhat afraid to venture on such a picture ; 
we knew the difficulty of combining together on a 
single plate a large number of portraits, and at the 
same time making a pleasing picture and achieving 
any thing like a success in the portraits ; editors, too, 
are, like other mortals, a little vain of their personal 
appearance, and are anxious to appear well before 
the public; then, too, we knew that they held in their 
hands a rod with which to beat us if we failed to sat- 
isfy them. Notwithstanding all these things we de- 
termined to take the risk, and give to our readers a 
coup d’eil of our official editors. And we are going 
to be bold enough to claim for it a grand success ; it 
is an exceedingly rare thing for any artist to combine 
so many different individuals in a single plate, and 
reduce the portraits to so small a size, and yet suc- 
ceed so well as our artist has done. In most of the 
instances the likenesses are admirable; in the others 
they are good, and only in a couple of instances are 
we willing to concede any thing like a “failure.” The 
grouping is artistic, the background is one of the 
finest we ever saw on a picture, and the ornamenta- 
tion is in fine taste. We can assure our readers that 
the plate furnishes them an excellent sight of the 
men who furnish to them the “ Advocates,” the 
“ Quarterlies,” and so forth. 

It is not our design to sketch these men; their 
work is not yet done; most of them are still in their 
prime; the Church and the world have reason to 
expect from many of them years of efficient service 
still, in whatever places Providence may appoint for 
them ; it will be time enough to write up their history 
when they shall have finished it. It is necessary, 
however, that we should more distinctly indicate the 
official place and work of each. 

We have assigned the center to our esteemed 
friend Dr. Whedon, feeling that he is entitled to it 
by seniority, as well as by the place held by the ven- 
erable “ Quarterly” among our Church periodicals. 
Dr. Whedon is editor of the Quarterly Review, a 
position which he has now held for fourteen years. 
Under his hand the Quarterly has grown in power 
and influence, and now takes a high rank among the 
religious quarterlies of the world. It is now entering 
upon the fifty-third year of its history, the January 
number appearing as a large octavo of a hundred 
and sixty-four pages. Dr. Whedon is one of the first 
scholars of the Church; he is a capital editor, judi- 
cious and broad in his selection of articles, thor- 
oughly up to the times in his acquaintance with liter- 
ature, clear, just, incisive in his criticisms of books 
and men; he sometimes shaves as with a razor, and 
his keen blade not seldom draws blood. The Doctor 


is also editor of general books for the New York 
Concern, and in this department his selections have 
been of the choicest kind, and he has given to the 
Church some of the best books the Methodist press 
has ever issued. His own works—“On the Will,” 
and the “Commentaries””—give him a high place 
among the profoundest thinkers of the age. 

To Dr. Curry we have assigned the head of the 
picture. An excellent portrait of him has our artist 
made. Dr. Curry was elected editor of the “ Chris- 
tian Advocate,” of New York, the mother of the 
entire Advocate family, at the General Conference 
of 1864, and re-elected in 1868. He is a voluminous 
writer, spending his time and strength on the edito- 
rials of his paper. The Advocate lives and grows 
under his management; it is a live paper, loyal, 
strong, careful, judicious ; its editor in relation to the 
question of slavery has always been a radical of the 
deepest dye; in almost every other respect he is a 
conservative; he is logical, far-seeing, desiring in 
most matters pertaining to the Church to make haste 
slowly; he is a lover of Methodism, and is jealous 
of changes that may affect her integrity or efficiency. 

On the right is Dr. Merrill, of the Western Advo- 
cate, the second born of thc Advocate family. To 
this place he was elected in 1868, and for two years 
has been throwing into this paper the strength of a 
full-grown man. He is well read up in the theolog- 
ical, ecclesiastical, and social questions of the day. 
He is constitutionally a conservative, yet yields with 
grace and moderation to the advancing march of 
progress. His mind is logical, and he can not bear 
to leap in the dark; he carefully looks at consequen- 
ces, and is slow to act until he can see the results. 
He thinks keenly, and expresses his thoughts sharply. 
He is a hard man to contend with, having a pecul- 
iarly terse way of putting things that is uncomforta- 
ble to an antagonist. 

On the left we have Dr. Reid, of the North-West- 
ern Advocate. To this place he was elected in 1868, 
having previously served four years in the editorial 
chair of the “ Western.” The Doctor has filled 
several important positions in the Church, and is a 
live man, just in the prime of life, and giving promise 
of years of usefulness in the future. He belongs to 
the progressive school; in the antislavery contest, 
and in the struggle for lay representation, he was an 
earnest leader. He inclines readily to the favorable 
side of all questions of progress. We would expect 
this, for he is a go-ahead man; he believes in the 
Church and the world moving ; he is in full sympathy 
with the earnest American life of the day; he, there- 
fore, makes an earnest paper, one that seeins some- 
times, to more conservative minds, a little too much 
in a hurry, but to earnest, progressive minds a live 





sheet, with thought and movement in it. 
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Just beneath him is the “father of German Meth- 
odism,” Dr. Nast, editor of the Christian Apologist, 
and of German publications. Our readers of the 
volume of 1 will find in the October number a 
larger portrait‘and an excellent sxetch of Dr. Nast. 
Born and educated in Germany, but converted through 
the instrumentality of American Methodism, he has 
brought to the service of his adopted mother Church 
a warm German heart and a scholarly German head. 
For thirty-five years he has been devoting himself to 
German Methodism, which, during this time, has 
grown into a body of nearly four hundred preachers 
and thirty-eight thousand members. In 13838 the 
“ Christian Apologist ” was authorized, and Dr. Nast 
appointed its editor. He has held the position ever 
since. In addition to this labor, he has issued the 
“ Sunday-School Bell,” a paper for the German Sab- 
bath-schools, and has edited a whole system of relig- 
ious and Sunday-school literature for the use of the 
German work. Since 1852 he has also been labor- 
ing on a commentary on the New Testament, one 
volume of which appeared in 1864. 

To the left of Dr. Nast we have Dr. Nesbit, of the 
Pittsburg Advocate, a cool, thoughtful, judicious 
editor, who has held his position since the General 
Conference of 1860, his paper steadily growing in 
power and extent of circulation. The name of Dr. 
Wise has stood for nearly fifteen years in connection 
with our Sunday-School Union and literature. Up 
to the last General Conference he held the office of 
Corresponding Secretary of the Union, and was edi- 
tor of the Sunday-School Advocate and of Sunday- 
school books. At that time a division of the work 
was made, and Dr. Vincent, of whom our artist has 
given us an excellent likeness, was made Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Union, and editor of “appara- 
tus” for the practical working of the schools. In 
this department Dr. Vincent edits the ‘Teachers’ 
Journal,” the various series of Sunday-School Les- 
sons, and other books and issues for use in the schools. 
Dr. Wise took the position of Secretary of the Traet 
Society, and editor of tract publications; he@»also 
retained the Sunday-School Advocate and the editor- 
ship of books for the library. With these two earnest 
men at the head of our Sunday-school work, this 
department has grown to a magnitude and efficiency 
not surpassed, if indeed it is equaled, anywhere else 
in the world. Dr. Wise is a prolific writer himself, 
and a most judicious selecter of reading for the 
young. Dr. Vincent is a whole Sunday-School Union 
in himself, and, we sometimes think, carries it about 
with him in his warm heart. 

Dr. Crary, to the right of Dr. Wise, is editor of 
the Central Christian Advocate, elected in 1864 and 
re-elected in 1868. The Central is on belligerent 
ground, and has had to fight for its existence; Dr. 
Crary has carried it well for six years, and makes a 
growing and living paper. He belongs to the pro- 
gressive school. Underneath him we have a confrere 
from what used to be the Far West, but now seems 
nigh at hand—Dr. Benson, of the California Christian 
Advocate. Dr. Benson is a pioneer ot the work on 
the Pacific Coast. For several years he edited the 


Pacific Advocate, published in Oregon. In 1868 he 
was elected to his present position. He is a man 
abundant in labors, zealous for God and the Church, 
and sends to our table, week after week, a paper that 
needs not blush in the presence of the older sisters, 
Dr. Dillon, his successor in the chair of the Pacific 
Advocate, is a man like-minded. with his predecessor, 
and is doing a noble work in Oregon. 

Looming up on the left of our picture is our long- 
time friend, Dr. Lore, of the Northern Advocate. 
It is an admirable picture of him, and shows well 
the noble, fearless, honest man that he is. Dr. Lore 
is one of the true sons of the Church, and is ever on 
the alert for her defense. He is of the Conservative 
schoo’, his conservatism being born of his profound 
love of Methodism and his sensitive anxiety that no 
harm should come to the Church. He yields grace- 
fully, however, and with his usual pleasant smile, 
when the wheels roll on. 

Next we have the hero of many battles for human 
rights—Gilbert Haven, of Zion’s Herald. Brother 
Haven does not like to be called doctor, and we con- 
fess he would lose something by its substitution for 
the familiar Gilbert. In the family of weeklies he is 
a half-brother, Zion’s Herald being only semi-official, 
and its editor not chosen by the General Conference. 
But it is so nearly related, and is doing such able 
service for the Church, that we felt that both the 
paper and the editor belong to us. It is needless to 
say Gilbert Haven is progressive; he is at the fore- 
front of progress; he keeps full ahead, so that even 
progressives get out of breath in trying to keep up. 
He is the uncompromising antagonist of every form 
of vice and wrong, and the unflinching advocate of 
every thing that even seems to promise amelioration 
to men and women. Dr. Fuller is editor of the 
Methodist Advocate published at Atlanta, Georgia. 
This is the youngest born of the family, being author- 
ized by the last General Conference, and Dr. Fuller 
chosen by the Bishops and Book Agents to inaugu- 
rate it. It grows in strength and circulation, and 
though now passing through its age of struggle, it is 
in able hands. The course of the editor, in the 
delicate position he holds, is pacific and judicious, 
his paper breathing the spirit of conciliation and 
Christian charity. 

We can not close these necessarily brief notices 
of the men who are furnishing the current literature 
of our Church without expressing our feeling of 
thankfulness that the good providence of Goi has 
secured to the Church so abundant and varied a 
supply of periodical literature, and has given to us 
through many years, and in several lines of succes- 
sion, good, honest, pious, capable men to guard this 
great interest of the Church. Eleven weeklies with 
a circulation not far short of two hundred thousand, 
a Sunday-school paper for the children with a circu- 
lation of nearly four hundred thousand, a Quarterly 
of fifty years of experience, two monthly magazines 
with a circulation of about forty thousand, a monthly 
tract of seventy thousand circulation—this. is the 
steady stream of light, and truth, and thought poured 





into the families of our Church by our corts editorial. 
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ANTED—AGENTS—For our Great Railroad and Dis- 

tance Maps of the United States, with every station, and 
distances between all stations in plain figures, towns, cities, and 
villages, containing a vast amount of statistical information inval- 
uable to business men. It is, without exception, the most accu- 
rate and latest work of the kind. Send for Circulars. CLOS- 
SON & TIMBERLAKE, Publishers, No. 177 West Fourth- 
street, Cincinnati, O. 


GREAT SUCCESS! 
American Sunday-School Worker. 


A Monthly, for Parents, Teachers, and Scholars. 
$1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Sixty Scholars’ Lesson Papers free to ail clubs of Ten. 














(aP"Send postage stamp for specimen copy and list of Lessons 
for 1871, to the, publisher, J. W. M’intyre, St. Louis, Mo. 
ER. LOCK, 
DEALER IN 
PIANOS, ORGANS, and MELODEONS, 
173 West Fourth-St., Cincinnati. 

The SUPERIOR WEBER, MATHUSHEK’S COLIBRI, 
M’CAMMON & CO’/S AMERICAN PIANO, ‘TEMPLE 
ORGAN, Etc., comprising the most complete stock of Choice 
Instruments in the market. I am offering great inducements for 
cash or rent until paid for. 

Howard Watches 
ARE ACCURATE TIME-KEEPERS, 
ARE ELEGANT IN APPEARANCE, 

ARE NOT EXPENSIVE. 
HOWARD WATCHES 
ARE WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR, and are 
as nearly faultless as any Watch produced either in this country 
or in Europe. 

3 Sold at Wholesale and Retail by 

DUHME & CO., 
General Agents for the Howard Watch, 
Fourth and Walnut, CINCINNATI. 





Steel Composition 
BELLS. 
For Churches, Schools, etc. 
BLYMER, NORTON & C 
Manufacturers, Cincinnati, 


These celebrated Bells— Cast 
Tron or “ Amalgam ”—rival irity 
and volume of tone those of copper 
and tin, are more durable, and cost 
only ONE-THIKG as much, 


0 Send for descriptive circular. 
Fi 
é y 2 
< 
© 


J.C. Garriauzs & C»., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 








NITIAL PAPER.—Everett Rustic, 40 cents per Box; 
Siddons Rose Tint, perfumed, 5O cents per Box; French, 
fancy figures, 8O cents per Box. Put up in neat boxes, holding 
one quire Paper and one pack Envelopes, stam with any let- 
ter in’the alphabet. Sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt 
of price. Address IfTCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
190 West Fourth-Street, Cincinnati, O. 


GENTS WANTED—For Middle- 

ton’s celebrated National Oil Por- 

traits; also, for the two beautiful chromos, 
“Cueist Busssing Littie Cuitpren” 
and “AskinG A BuessinG: A Scene at the 
Breakjast- Table of an American Farm- 
er,” after the famous F. O. C. Darley. 
‘They sell fast, for they touch good hearts. 
For Circular, with Key, address HOWE & 

MIDDLETON, Cincinnati, O. 








JOHN HOLLAND'S 


GOLD PENS 


Have been in use by the writing community for years, and are 
steadily growing in favor. They are made of the finest quality 
of gold, and finished in the most perfect manner. For smooth 
writing qualities and great durability they are certainly without 
an equal. The attention of clergymen and manuscript writers is 
invited to the new extra heavy and broad-pointed Engrossing 
Pen—shaped like a large Steel Pen, but with the smoothness 
and durability of the best Gold Pen. 

One of our Pens is the most appropriate article for a Holiday 
Present. They are mounted in Gold, Rubber, or Pearl Holders 


for ladies’ use. 


Manufactory, 19 W. Fourth-Street, 


AND FOR SALE AT THE 


Western Methodist Book Goncern, 


190 West Fourth-Street, 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells for Churches, Schools, 
etc., made of Pure Bell Metal, fully 
warranted, and mounted with our Pat- 
ent Improved Rotary Hangings. 


CP" lustrated Catalogue sent free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
q 4 102 & 104 East Second-St., Cincinnatl, 
MAKE MONE WANTED in every town and 
= county a reliable man or woman 
to act as Local Agent for Henry Ward Beecher’s Great Reli 
ious Weekly. Eight numbers, with Harriet Beecner Stows’s 
new Story, and a Five Dollar Steel Engraving given away. 
Many now making $10 to $50 per day in cash. favor cops 
FREE. Address 7. B. FORD & CO., 
° 39 Park Row, New York. 
RENEW NOW! 


Te PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a first-class $3.00 
Magazine, and the Ladies’ Repository sent a year for 
$5.50 by S. R. WELLS, 389 ccdeen, N.Y. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Writing-Desks from §1 to $25 each. 


Photograph Albums holding 25, 50, 100, and 200 
Pictures, from 50 cts. to $20.00. 


Ladies’ Card Cases of Pearl and Tortoise- 
Shell from $1.00 to $8.00. 
Pocket-Books, all kinds. Port-Folios at Popular Prices. 
A Splendid Assortment of First-Class Holiday Sta- 
tionery at prices that can not be beat. 

GG Send your orders and they will be promptly filled, to 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Acents, 
Western Methodist Book Concern, 
190 West Fourth-Street, CINCINNATL 
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INCORPORATED 


THE 


IN THE YEAR 1851. 








BERKSHIRE 


TiIFE INSURANCE COMPAN YW 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. a 


T. F. PLUNKETT, 
President. 


JAMES FRANCIS, 
Vice-President. 


BENJ. CHICKERING, 


EDW. BOLTWOOD, 


Secretary. Treasurer. 





PURELY MUTUAL.—ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS. 





The First Company in the World to issue NON-FORFEITABLE Policies. 


Gentlemen with satisfactory references desirous of acting as Agents of the Company, are invited to communicate with its officers. 
Send for Circulars, and examine our Plans and Rates. 





DIABETIC FLOUR 


(Prepared Flour of Bran) and Biscuit, for the Diabetic and 
Dyspeptic. JNO. W. SHEDDEN, Pharmacist, 363 Bowery, 
corner Fourth-street, New York. 





TANTED—AGENTS (20 per day), to sell the cele- 
| braed HOME SHUTTLE SEWING-MACHINE. 
| } Has the under-feed, makes the “ lock-stitch’’—alike on 
| both sides—and is fully licensed. ‘Yhe best and cheap- 
est Family Sewing-Machine in the market. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Penn.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. 
Louis, Mo. 


THEA-NECTAR 


1S A PURE 


BLACK THA 


With the Green Tea Flavor. Warranted 
to suit all tastes. For sale every-where. 
And for sale wholesale only by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 8 Church- 
St, N. Y¥., P. O. Box 5,506. Send for 
Thea-Nectar Circular. 


AGENTS WANT ED—($225 A MONTH) by the 
AMERICAN KNITTING-MACHINE C@., Boston, 








Subscribe now for the WESTERN 





HOLIDAY JOURNAL FOR 1871 


Contains a Christmas Story, Splendid Plays, Magic Sports, 
etc.; 48 pages; illustrated. Sent Free on receipt of one stamp 
for postage. Address ADAMS & 00., Publishers, Boston. 





B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray-St., 
NEW YORK, 


Importers, Growers,and Dealers in Garden, Field, 
and Flower Seeds, Horticultural Imple- 
ments, and Garden Requisites. 


HE seventeenth annual edition of their celebrated Hlus- 
trated Seed Catalogue and Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden is now ready for distribution. It contains 120 
pages of closely printed matter, and upward of 200 choice En- 
gravings and Two Colored Lithographs of favorite Flowers 
and Vegetables, and a Descriptive List of upward of two 
thousand species and varieties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
including all the novelties of the past season, with directions for 
their culture; also a list of upward of One Hundred Varieties 
of Choice Gladiolus, with many other Summer Flowering 
Bulbs. and much useful information upon the subject of garden- 
ing generally. A copy will be mailed to all applicants inclosing 
Twenty-five Cents. Regular customers supplied gratis. 


Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P. 0. Box 5,712, New York. 





WORLD. A $5.00 Prize to every 
subscriber. $3 a year. Send ‘stamp 
for specimen and Prize List. Address 


Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Publisher, 


Boston, Mass. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Great Saving to Consumers. 











P ARTIES jnquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, Send 
for Price List, and a Club Form will accompany it, with full 
directions, making a large saving to consumers and remunerative 
to club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 88 Vesey-Street, New York. 
Box 5,643- 





THE IMPROVED 


WILSON 


SHUTTLES 


Sewing-Machine, 


For Simplicity, Durability, 
and Beauty stands unrivaled! 
For stitching, hemming, 
tucking, felling, quilting, 
=. cording, braiding, bind- 
ing, gathering, gathering 

pand sewing on gathers, it 

is unexcelled. 

8S AGENTS WANTED in every county in the United 
States where we have not one already employed. For particu- 


lars address WILSON SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, 0., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo, 





SEND FOR PRICE-LIST OF 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
190 West Fourth-Street, Cincinnati. 




















| effects. A beautiful solo stop, the har has an ont been F pan to the double-reed instruments. 
Eastern 
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THE 


AMERICAN ORGAN 


ONTAINS all the valuabl ts thus far effected in reed instruments. It is especially noted for its full and 
sonorous quality of tone, arising ‘from 


THE RESONANT AIR CHAMBER, 








Which has long been its prominent feature. The reeds are made to imitate a great variety of musical instruments, and the 
mechanical stops afford ample facilities for combination and contrast of qualities, and for producing the necessary expressive 


t 


Having the longest experience of any ouse, and possessing unsurpassed advantages for ure, the Massrs. 
SMITH confidently offer their instruments to the musical public, and solicit the most rigid comparison in pone to 


TONE, SOLIDITY OF CONSTRUCTION, AND EXTERNAL ELEGANCE. 


Desirous of meeting the popular demand for a Good Instrument at a Low Price, they have with great care designed and 
made a few New Styies, with all solid excellences, and in cases of 


NEW AND TASTEFUL DESIGNS, 
AT PRICES RANGING FROM $100 To $200. 


oz Thee Instruments can not be surpassed by any of their class, either in quality or beauty. “Ga 





*,* An illustrated Circular, containing descriptions and prices of over 30 styles, will be sent, post-paid, on application, 


Ss. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
Boston, Mass. 


COLG ATE & CO. em. ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ won 
Mi SAPOLIO 





RECOMMEND THEIR NEW 


“RONDELETIA” TOILET SOAP. For General 


Sold by dealers in Perfumery and Fancy " ire Housqpola Paspesce 
Goods and First-Class Grocers. is BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


MAGIC LANTERNS The Celebratea 


Catalogues sent on application. W. MITCHE 

















| LISTER, 728 Chestnut-Street, Philadelphia. Murra 
& 


ANN SHIPTON SERIES. 
(iter on ane | Lanman’s 
earn etn or Da ae Florida Water. 


SECRET OF THE LORD Price, $1.00. 











——— 
The most lasting, agree- 
The above wor worl, by the well-known English authoress, Ann able, and refreshing of all 


Suipron, have a very extensive sale in England. They 


>= and ‘are pervaded with a deep vein of perfumes, for use on the 





The Complete Set, in box, $3.75. Handkerchief, at the Toilet, 
{RU _Semt by Pom, (sther separately or by the Set,) on receipt and in the Bath. For sale 
W. C. PALMER, Jr., Publisher, by all Druggists and Per- 





14 Bible House, N. Y. fumers. \ 
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